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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF DR. PETER HEYrLiIN. 
With bis Portrait, 


PETER Heyuin was born at 
Burford in Oxfordfhire, on the zgth 
of November 1600. The family from 
which he defcended had been long 
feated at Pentric-Heylin, in Montgo- 
mery hire. 

At an early age, he was diftin- 
guifhed by remarkable vivacity of 
genius, and by early poetical ambi- 
tion. At fchool he wrote a tragi- 
comedy on the wars and difafters of 
Troy. In the thirteenth year of his 
age, he had made fuch progrefs in his 
ftudies, that he was ready to leave 
fchool for the univerfity. 

He became, in the year 1613, a 
ftudent in Harthall, in the univerfity 
of Oxford. In 1615, he was elected 
to a {cholarfhip in Magdalen college, 
where he produced a tragedy, to which 
he gave the name of Spurius, which 
was reprefented in the apartments of 
the prefident, Dr. Langton. 

He afterward read lectures on Cof- 
mography, or Geography, which pro- 
duced him much popularity, and ex- 
alted his reputation in the univerfity. 
The ftudy was then new at Oxford. 
Munfter in Germany, his tranflator 
Bellesforefts in France, and Ortelius, 
in Holland, had produced works on 
Univerfal Geography, of which the 
fame and utility were great and ex- 
tenfive. Camden had honoured his 
country with a topographical hiftory, 
the moft elaborate and fatisfactory that 
had been feen in ancient or moderna 
times, A tafte for the knowledge 
of geography or cofmography had, 
efpecially fince the era of the Portu- 
guefe and Spanith difcoveries in the 
Eaft and Weft Indies, become conti- 
nually more general in England. 
Heylin had the merit of being the 
firft to recommend it at Oxford to 
the dignity of a peculiar academical 
ftudy. The undertaking, and its fuc- 
cefs, were fuflicient to confer eminent 
diftinétion on fo young aman. He 
was accordingly eleéted to a fellow- 
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fhip in his college, when he was only 
in the nineteenth year of his age. 

He continued to profecute with 
zeal the ftudy in which his endea- 
vours were fo fortunate. He publifh- 
ed in the year 1621, the fubftance of 
his le&tures, correéted and expanded, 
under the title of * Microcofmus, or 
a Defcription of the Great World.” 
Its reception in the world was highly 
favourable, and in 1624, it was re- 
publifhed in a fecond edition. It was 
dedicated to prince Charles, and was 
read by king James himfelf with great 
delight; efpecially after the author 
had expunged a paflage in which he 
had inadvertently attributed to the fo- 
vereigns of France the precedency in 
Chriftendom before thofe of Great Bri- 
tain. The work: was reprinted in 
many fucceeding editions; and was 
gradually enlarged till it came to fill 
a bulky folio. 

In the year 1625, Heylin made an 
excurfion to France. His memoir of 
the particulars which he obferved on 
this journey, was at the diftance of 
thirty years afterward made public 
by himfelf. 

In April 1627, in purfuance of the 
theological direétion of his ftudies, he 
performed exercifes on thefe two quef- 
tions: * Whether the true church was 
ever invifible ?? and * whether it be 
poffible for the church to err?’ In his 
exercifes, he maintained the affirma- 
tive, in anfwer to both thefe queftions. 
His affirmations were vehemently 
impugned by Dr. Prideaux, pro- 
feflor of divinity; who even accufed 
Heylin of a popifh adherence to the 
doctrines of Bellarmine, for having 
dared to maintain them. Such a 
charge was at that time dangerous 
to the quiet and reputation of any 
perfon, againft whom it was feafibly 
advanced. Heylin took ihe eiore an 
early opportunity to vindcate him- 
felf againft Prideaux’ accufat on, in a 
— preached before king Charles 
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the firft, in which he warmly argued 
againit fome of the errors of popery. 

In the year 1628, he was recom- 
mended by his friend, the earl of 
Danby, to the favour of Dr. Laud, 
then bifhop of Bath and Weils. Upon 
the friendly recommendation of Laud, 
he was, in 129, nominated a chap- 
lain in ordinary to the king. 

A fermon againft a knavifh and 
unjuft fcheme, then in a train of exe- 
cution for the buying in of lay im- 
propriations, was preached by him, 
in the year 1630, on Aét-Sunday, at 
Oxford, which gave great fatisfaétion 
to thofe who were capable of difcern- 
ing the injuftice and perfidy of that 
aceon, 

Having married, he refigned his 
fellowfhip. 

He publithed in the year 1631, a 
Hiilory of St. George of Cappadocia, 
the patron-faint of England: with an 
account fubjoined of the iniitation of 
the order of St. George, or the Gar- 
ter. 

His merits as a divine and a fcho- 
lar, were now eminently confpicuous. 
He was now of an age when prefer- 
ment could: be no longer reafonably 
denied him on account of his youth. 
His principles in matters of church 
and ftate, were fuficientiy a-kin to 
thofe of Laud, now bifhop of Len- 
don; by whofe advice all ecciefiaili- 
cal affairs were noft implicitly 
adminiftered. In Oétober 1631, he 
was prefented by the king to the ree- 









tory of Hemmingford, in Hunting- 
donfhire. In the iubiequent moni! 
of November, he was further gratifi- 
ed with a prebend in Weftminiier ca- 
thedral. He obtained foon after the 
valuable reGtory of Houghton, in the 
bifhopric of Durham. 

In the month of April 1633, he was 
raifed at Oxford to the degree of 
Door in Divinity. His public dif- 
putations were, on this occafion, upon 
thefe three queftions :—* Whether the 
church have authority to determine, 


in controverfies of faith? Whether 
the church have authority to inver-" 
pret the holy fcriptures? Whether the 
church have authority to appoint rites 
and ceremonies ? The afitrmative po- 
fitions, which he maintained in an{wer 
to thefe queftions, were again im- 
pugned by Prideaux; and the difpu- 
tation was managed~between them 
with no finall afperity. 

Prideaux affected the favour of the 
puritans; yet had publifhed a Latin 
lecture upon the fubje&t of the reli- 
gious obfervance of the fabbath, in 
which he did not infift on that rigorous 
fanctification of this day, which puri- 
tanical zeal required. The king foon 
afterward, authorized by proclama- 
tion, Sunday fports, of which the 
profanenefs was, by the puritans, con- 
templated with horror. Heylin, pleaf- 
ed to wrefl the authority of the book 
of Prideaux to a purpofe, which might 
render its author odious to his very 
friends, tranflated that lIe€ture into 
Englifh; prefixed’ a large preface ; 
and, in 1633-4, made the whole public, 
as a defence of the royal proclamation ° 
againft the puritans. Prideaux*, view- 
ed the artifice with inexprefiible vexa- 
tion and refentmert. 

Heylin, thus zealoufly fubfervient 
to the views of Laud, was naturally 
rewarded from time to time with new 
preferments. He fucceeded arch- 
bithop Williams, in the year 1637, in 
the office of treafurer to the church of 
Wettmintter. He was in the fame 
year prefented by the chapter of that 
church to the rectory of lilip, near 
Oxford, a living in their gift. This 
he exchanged in the year 1638, for 
the rectory of South-Warnborough in 
Hampibire. He was that fame year 
nominated to be one of the juttices of 
the peace for that county. 

When the grand rebellion broke 
cut, Heylin fill continued bold in his 
wonted zeal for the interefts of the 
epifcopal church and the royal power. 


When ihe king left London, Heylin 


* This was not the famous Dr. Humphrey Prideaux, but Dr. John Prideaux, who, 
after being thirty-two years profeflor of divinity at Oxford, became, in 1641, bifhop 
of Winchefter, and died in 1650, at the age of feventy two. 
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retired to his parfonage in Hamphhire. 
Even there he began to think his 
fafety in danger; and, after a time, 
went to join the king at Oxford. He 
was, upon this, ftigmatized by the 
long parliament, as a delinquent ; his 
eftate was fequeftered, and his goods 
were feized by their order. He re- 
gretted efpecially, the lofs of his li- 
brary, which was very valuable. 

At Oxford, he did not remain 
idle. By the king’s command, -he 
there wrote, and publifhed for fome 
time, a weekly paper of news and 
political difcuffion, under the title of 
¢ Mercurius Aulicus.’ 

In 1645, when the royal caufe be- 
came more defperate, and the Mercu- 
rius Aulicus was difcontinued, Dr. 
Heylin quitted Oxford, and with his 
family wandered for a time from place 
to place, unable to find any fecure 
refidence, and in great difficulties for 
the very means of fubfiftence. 

At Winchefter, he found a tempo- 
rary retreat, in which he remained 
with his wife, till that citv could no 
longer hold out again{ft the forces of 
the parliament. 

He pafied the next fix or feven 
years of his life at Minfter-Lovel, in 
Oxfordthire, the feat of the family of 
his elder brother ; and paid rent for 
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the houfe, and the adjoining farm to 
colonel Heylin, his nephew. From 
Mintter-Lovel, he removed to \bing- 
don, and there eontinued to reiide tll 
the era of the rc ftoration. 

His fervent mind couid not languifh 
in inactivicy : during his retirement at 
Minfter-Lovel and at Abingdon, he 
continucd to profecute his ftudies with 
inceffant diligence, and compofed a 
variety of books. His loyalty and 
epifcopal zeal were unfhaken by his 
misfortunes. He wrote noching that 
had not, directiy or indirectly, aten- 
dency to ferve the intercfts of the royal 
caufe ; and he made no facrifice of 
principles to perfonal convenience or 
fafety. 

After the reftoration, he was re- 
ftored to the enjoyment of ail his 
former preferments in the church. His 
hopes of further emoluments and ho- 
nours were, however, like thofe of 
many others on the fame occa‘ion, dif- 
appointed. He died May 8, 1662. 

His perfon was mean, his {pirit bold, 
his eloquence lively and fluent. His 
works are pregnant with acute. and 
fubtle argumentation, with much im- 
portant knowledge, moral, hiftorical, 
and theological, unfolded in a clear, 
vigorous, and correct ftyle. 


EANER, 


NuMBER XLII, 


O rus, quando ego te afpiciam ? Hor. 


What is all that to Fleet-fireet? 


THOSE months of the year return, 
when they who are weary of that 
buille of labour, bufinefs, and diffipa- 
tion, which pervades the town, of its 
appearances of art, excluding the yn- 
violated charms of nature, of its in 
ceflant collifions of human intereits, 
pretenfions, humours, foilies, and 
crimes, gladly withdraw, io breathe 
the pure untainted breezes which blow 
over the fields; to mark where the 
Vegetative energies of nature predo- 
minate over intermeddling art; to 
mufe in folitudes into which the din 


James Boswett. 


of fociety may fcarcely penetrate ; 
and, if poflible, to recover a relith for 
all that is pleaiing in human converle, 
by forgetiing thofe annoyances which 
were jelt amid too long a delay in its 
more crowded fcenes. 

At this mumenc, they who are im- 
patiently halening from ¢.¢ town to 


the country, of comfe rega he 
former with all the duguik dae to a 
plac- or Gaicrable counnement ¥ et, 


loog before the retura of vinter, thee 
very iam. perfons will haften back 
from that :o which they now run as to 
Rraz 
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a paradife, with the fame feelings of 
shrinking diflike, as if they were efcap- 
ing with difficulty from fome inter- 
minable fandy wafte, or from fome 
defolate ifle, marked with no veltiges 
of the Divine Beneficence 

It may be no ufelefs tatk, therefore, 
if the Gleaner fhall now endeavour, 
by the faithful comparifon of the ad- 
vantages of a * Town Life,’ with 
thofe of a * Life in the Country ;’ to 
obviate, in this inftance, fome of the 
delufions to which, by their hopes 
and fears, their difgufts and violent 
likings, men are naturally fubjec in 
thofe concerns efpecially on which 
their happinefs and virtue the moft 
immediately depend. This is, in 
truth, a fubjeét woich has come often 
under difcuffion; yet, in comparing 
mutually the town life and the coun- 
try life, in the regards of the innocent 
Pleafures, the excitements to Virtue, 
and the opportunities of enlarging and 
enriching the mind with ufeful Know- 
ledge, which they refpetively afford ; 
I cannot but hope, that I may be ena- 
bled to fuggeft fomething capable of 
engaging the attention of any in- 
genuous reader. 

Man was made to relifh, with ge- 
nuine joy, thofe innocent Pleafures, 
which the very afpect of rural nature, 
efpecially when vegetation unfolds all 
its energies, pretents to all.—There 
is fomething in the geni.] breezes of 
a May morning, rich in pure vital 
air, pregnant with an elettricity and 
a heat which make them foft and 
temperate, waited with no rvugh vio- 
lence, and feeming as it were the di- 
vine breath of the very {pirit of na- 
ture—fomething which is, even with- 
out refle&ion, inexpreffibly refrefhing 
to the fenfe. When the light of the 
fun breaks out clear and vivid, though 
not in its full frength, enlivening, 
and yet but partly iHuminating the 
fhades ; mingling its lucid whitenefs 
with the other colours of the fcene ; 
brightening every other colour on 
which it falls; and ftimulating even 
the human eye to new quicknefs of 
vilion; how much, how very much, 
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is added to the charm! Oh! I have 
ftood on fuch a morning, on a woode 
ed bank, while a murmuring brook 
paffed at a {mall diftance below ; a 
marfhy meadow, and beyond it a 
moated hill fpread out before me to 
the right; on the left, were cultivated 
fields lightly dkirted with wood ; and 
ftill further to the left, was an antique 
manfion-honfe embofomed in trees; 
I have ftood in fuch a fituation, and 
have felt a fudden delight, fuch as if 
I had been removed at once from all 
the turmoil of this earth, as if forrow 
had been for ever effaced from my 
bofom, as if all thofe cares, of which 
the fenfe would foon again intrude, 
were but the phantoms of an unquiet 
dream. Sometimes, amid the changes 
of the face of the tky, appearances 
ftill more ravifhingly interefting will 
arife. The moft remarkable one of 
this fort which I can remember to 
have beheld, prefented itfelf once to 
my eyes as | paffed on horfeback 
over a bleak heathy moor, fkirting a 
cultivated and highly ornamented re- 
gion, of which the level rofe to an 
elevation confiderably higher than that 
of the moor. A thunder-ftorm had 
darkened the furrounding {cene, as I 
approached to where the view of the 
cultivated part of the country would 
have opened before me. The ftorm 
burft, and rain and hail fell tor fome 
minutes around me, with a violence 
as if they had been precipitated from 
the height of a cataraét. While the 
rain yet continued to fall, though 
with leffened violence, the clouds 
were partly cleared away ; and ] came 
almoit to the very extremity of the 
moor. At once, as if it had been a 
vifion in the air, raifed by fairy hands, 
the ornamented fcenery before me 
broke in upon my fight. The ky 
over it was ferene, the fun with flant- 
ing rays illuminated its furface: it 
was, independently of thefe advan- 
tages, a traét rich in uncommon 
beauty ; the foreground through which 
I was approaching to it, remained fill 
comparatively dark. It was like a 
view of the elyfian fields taken from 
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Tartarus. T cannot exprefs the rap- 
ture with which it {welled my heart. 
} have never in fociety known any 
equal joy.—It is not only where tafte, 
imagination, and feeling, unite to 
catch thefe unfophifticated pleafures 
of nature, that the country is fitted to 
give genuine delight. If [ walk in 
the roads and fireets of a great city, 
Iam ftunned with noife; | am fufto- 
cated with duit; I am in danger of 
being trampled under foot, and crufh- 
ed to death amid the rufh of carriages. 
In the diitant fields, I incur no fuch 
danger, I meet no inconvenience ; I 
can faunter carelefsly along, and ru- 
minate unutterablethings. Thecream, 
the milk, the cheefe, the butter, the 
eggs of the country (of all delicacies 
th: moft exquifite to an unvitiated 
palate) are, by no care of the arts 
which fofter luxury, to be obtained in 
their native perfection in the town. 
The very air we breathe in town, 
differs from that which we may inhale 
in the country, not lefs, nor lefs un- 
favourably, than differs the filthy 
ftream in the common fewer, from the 
pure element, which gufhing from the 
fide of a rock, babbles over the peb- 
bled channel of the brook. Thefe 
are fimple and common pleafures, or 
means of pleafure peculiar to the 
country, and incapable of becoming 
in equal perfection common to the 
town. What pleafures has the town, 
which may deferve to be named in 
comparifon with thefe ? 

The chief thing of which the town 
may boaft, in regard to innocent and 
natural pieafures, is, that though it 
fupply none of thefe in a manner fo 
happy or exquifitely relifhing as that 
in which the country yields them, 
yet it gives them in much greater va- 
riety and abundance ; leaving us ul- 
timately at a lofs for nothing for 
which innocent defire can be awaken- 
ed. The eye cannot here gaze on the 
frefh bofom of nature ; but the beau- 
ties of fculpture, of painting, and of 
architecture; the flower-knot, the 
trim parterre, the window filled with 
pots of earth and half-withered vege- 
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tables, the flowering fhrub poifoning 


with its perfumes the air of the draw- 
ing-room, are here to tell us, how 
man every where fighs for the genuine 
charms of nature; how imperfealy 
thefe can be copied by the mimickry 
of art; yet with what plodding and 
freakiih induftry, art is ever labour- 
ing to fcign, and to fupply them! 
Initead of the freth oxygenous breezes 
the town gives apartments carefully 
venulated, aiperfions with vinegar to 
clear away foul air, fires to difpel moif- 
ture, and fprinklings of water to allay 
the arid heats, It prefents the fpices, 
the fugars, the tea, the coffee, the cho- 
colate, the wines, and the oils of the 
foath, the eait, and the weit, the re- 
gions the mott fertile and the mott re- 
mote, to compeniate for its inability 
to give the fimple ftores of our native 
land in all the genuine delicacy in 
which they are in nature produced. 
For mufing folitude, it prefents the 
wifdom ot books, of Jaws, and of fo- 
cial devotions. For the cheerful bab- 
bling of brooks, the twittering fongs 
of birds, and the almoft animated 
growth of vegetables, it prefents to 


.the eye and ear the various move- 


ments of art plying its labours, and 
all the bufy hum of men. 

So much for the comparifon of the 
town with the country, in regard to 
thofe fimple pleafures of fenfe and 
imagination which are peculiar to 
each. In refpet to their different 
means of exciting to Virtue, the com- 
parifon may be rend-red not lefs in- 
terefting. In the country, it will at 
leaft be owned, that there are fewer 
temptations to vice. Vice exifts, not 
fo much in the natural gratification of 
our native appetites and paffions, as 
in the continual creation and indul- 
gence of faCtitious defires, and in the 
unfeafonable irritation of the genuine 
defires of nature, at times when thefe, 
if not artificially inflamed, would ra- 
ther leave us in peace. Now, the 
country isever, comparatively, barren 
of all the gratifications and excite- 
ments of artificial defire. Its pleafures 
are addrefled to thofe fimple appetites, 
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which nature has given us to be our 
purveyors of the firit neceflaries of 
life, to be the guardians of our very 
exiftence. It prefents few of thoie 
things which pall to fatiety and loath- 
ing; and therefore leave the fenfe 
and fancy in a itate in which they re- 
quire artificial flimuli, to roufe them 
again to falutary adtivity. It pre- 
fents not fociety in thofe modes and 
forms, in which its intercourfe becomes 
irritating and fedu@tive. Ik leads not 
into thoie meditations, in the depth of 
which the heart and the underitand- 
ing are the molt liable to ettrange 
themfelves from nature and from 
God. 

But the virtue of the country may 
be, in comparifon, inert and feeble. 
The town 1s the region where ail the 
energies of true virtue are naturally 
called into an exercife the mot itrenu- 
ous and invigorating. It is where 
temptations to vice and crimes afiail 
in {Oo many winning forms, and with 
fuch giant force to drag away the, 
foul, that even bare innocence cannot 
be maintained without heroic virtue. 
Here, you mingle in crowded fociety ; 
and how difficu!t the tafk, bat how 
noble the virtue, to check thofe ma 
lignities and difgufts, and felf prefer- 
ences, which even amid the competi- 
tions of true merit and of focial ex- 
cellence, are for ever fpringing up in 
every heart! Here only is the activity 
of genius and of induftry put into 
thofe movements in which it acquires 
for man fome portion of the provid- 
ing creative powcr of a Divinity, and 
of which every one that is without 
vice, cannot-be other than a mott il- 
lufirious effort of virtue. Here, while 
you walk abroad amid a field of hu- 
man mifery, at every ep you move, 

Ii the generous benignities are affail- 
ed with a force fufficient to create 
tendernefs and compaiion in the very 
breaft of apathy and felfithnefs. Here 
you are neceflarily awake, and ming- 
ling with mankind in the inceffant 
exercife, if notin the violation of juf- 
tice—that virtue in which all others 
are, frifily fpeaking, abforbed, and 
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which, though in its ordinary courfe 
the lea{t oftentatious of virtues, is ever 
far the moit important. Here all the 
human affections are kept ever in fuil 
play; and man Is, at once, enfeebled 
and {trengthened by being reduced into 
the moft implicit dependence on hu- 
man aid, yet rendered: thus, even ten 
times more powerful over nature and 
fortune than while he was accuftomed 
to itand fullenly aloof from the reft of 
the world, and to confide only in the 
inventions of his own mind, and in 
the vigour of his own fingle arm. 
Yes; if | be too feeble for thegexer- 
tions of at¢tive virtue, Jet me ‘Hide 
me in rural retirement: if my foul be 
not incapable of thofe virtuous ener- 
gies, which are the beft pride of our 
nature, Jet me rather mingle in the 
bufy life of the town! 

But compare the town with the 
country, in regard to their reipective 
advantages for the acquifition of Know- 
ledge ; and how ftands the compari- 
fon? There are certain elementary 
parts of our knowledge, which no- 
thing can communicate, but the ac- 
tual contemplat on of the face of na- 
ture, various and intimate converfe 
with mankind, where they fhow the 
heart the freeit from difguiie, and deep 
refleftion by every one upon what 
pafles amid the d courfe of 
thought and aétion within his own 
breaft. Théfe elements of know- 
ledge wiil undoubtedly be better ac- 
quired by every one in the country, 
than in the town. It would be un- 
feafonable, to throw a youth early into 
the confusion and butle of crowded 
fociety, who, like the favage of Avey- 
ron, had as yet littie or no acquaint- 
ance with his own heart and powers, 
or with other men in the fludy of the 
characters of one or two individuals. 
It would be egregioufly wrong te 
think of bringing any ore to labour 
exclufively among the works of art, 
who knew nothing of the materials in 
nature out of which thoie were pro- 
duced, or of the forms after which they 
were modelled. And it requires {mall 
pains to evince, that of others I can 
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fearn nothing, unlefs through the me- 
dium of that fympathy by which I 
reafon to their feelings from my own. 
The country, then, and rural retire- 
ment, afford infinitely the beft means 
for our acquifition of thofe firft ele- 
ments of knowledge, without which 
the underftanding, however encum- 
bered with the forms of learning, muft 
remain ever an utter ftranger to found 
common fenfe and to genuine fcience. 
The country is the proper fcene for 
the right education of youth. How in- 
credibly ignorantthofe boys who have 
been educated entirely in the town ! 
Yet, when the mind has been once 
made matter of the proper media, it 
fhall not fail to find in the town its 
beft fchool for knowledge, Ingenu- 
ous curiofity is by nothing fo much 
excited, as by various human con- 
verfe. It is only in the town, that 
you fhall readily find all thofe means 
of information by the living voice, by 
books, by the fight of numberlefs af- 
femblages of various objects, which 
ftore the intellect with fcience. How 
maoy regions mutt be travelled over, 
ere you fhall find half thofe eftablifh- 
. ments of art, thofe {pecimens of ob- 
jects in nature, thofe exhibitions of lan- 
guages and manners, which London 
alone, within its narrow compafs of a> 
few miles, can furnith ? He who is fix- 
ed in a remote provincial refidence, 
if at a lofs for any one piece of in- 
formation, however fimple, in a feries 
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of refearches, muft paufe for months 
or years, perhaps, before he fhall be 
able, by correfpondence and enquirics, 
aad new readings, and poflibly long 
voyages and journies, or tedious ex- 
periments, to get at that particle of ~ 
information which he wants. But to 
the ftudent in a metropolis like Lon- 
don, fuck a defideratum may be at 
any time, within a few hours, fuppli- 
ed. Befides, there is in the continual 
collifion of minds, and the reciprocal 
comparifon of charaéters in fuch a place 
as London, fomething that, in the 
moft powerful and eminent manner, 
contributes to invigorate our reafon- 
ing powers, and to give to the intel- 
lect a ready command of whatever 
knowledge it may have acquired. 

. Such is then the re‘ult of our com- 
parifon of the town with the country, 
in the regards of pleafure, virtue, and 
knowledge. ‘Thofe pleafures of which 
the perfection confiits in their native 
delicacy, fimplicity, and fuitablenefs 
to the natural charaéter of man, are 
to be fought in the country. The 
country is the fituation for eafy abfli- 
nence from vice: the town prefents 
the field for the fublime, the arduous, 
and the heroic virtues. Elementary 
knowledge is beft acquired in rural 
retirement: the town is the fcene of 
fervour in {cientific and moral en- 
quiry, and of all thofe efforts by 
which art and knowledge are the moft 
faccefsfully advanced. oO. 


Extracts from Karamsin’s Journey through the Southern Parts 
of Europe. 


The 


who made, jome Years ago, a Journey for 


Middle aud fouthern Parts of Europe. 


Laufanne. 

THE way from Berne to Laufanne 
paffes through a garden, one of the 
fineft | have ever feen. The trees on 
either fide bend under the weight of 
the rich fruits with which they are 
overcharged ; and the golden graia 
waves over the fields, whcre they 


ollowwing Letter was written from Lavfanne, by Mr, Karamfin, a Ruffian 
Man of Letiers, whofe Works are in the kighrft Reputation at Mofcow, and 


Pleajure and Infirustion through the 


fpread out to a wider diftance. It 
was Sunday. The peafants in their 
beft attire were making merry in the 
houfes of public entertainment, {mok- 
ing their pipes, caroufing with wine, 
and joyou'ly fhouting through the air ; 
‘ So lives the jolly Switzer ! ; 

As I paffed the town of Murten, 
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the coachman checked his horfes, and 
afked me, ‘would you not choofe to 
fee the remains of our enemies ?’— 
« Where ??—* Here, to the right.’— 
I fprang haftily from the carriage, 
and through a large iron trellifing faw 
a heap of human bones. 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgun- 
dy, was one of the moft powerful 
princes of his time, and, perfonally, 
one of the molt daring and heroic. 
But his ambition made him the con- 
ftant terror of his neighbours, and a 
fcourge to the human race. In the 
year 1476, he determined to make 
war on the Swifs cantons, and to 
crufh their proud liberties under the 
iron fceptre of tyranny. His army 
marched. Their banners blazed in 
the fky ; and the earth groaned under 
the movements of their engines and 
artillery. The troops of Burgundy 
were drawn out in array on the banks 
of the lake, and Charles looked with 
envious eyes toward thevales of Swit- 
zerland, and already counted them his 
own, But, at once, the fignal was 


given; the alarm pervades all Swit- 


zerland: ‘The enemy approach’— 
was the general cry. The peaceful 
fhepherds left the cottages and their 
flocks ; feized their battle-axes and 
fpears: affembled thus in arms, and 
while the love of their country fwelled 
their hearts, rufhed down, like an Al- 
pine torrent, upon thofe hofts of foes 
who menaced the paffes of their hills. 
Charles’ cannon played. The Swifs, 
however, came on, unappalled. The 
Burgundian ranks were broken. Their 
cannon were filenced. The duke him- 
felf plunged on horfeback into the 
Jake, and his ftout courler conveved 
him fafe to the further fhore. A few 
trufty fervants were the attendants of 
his flight. He was referved to pe- 
rifh, afterward, by his own hand, 
when, looking back on the fied 
of carnage out of which he had 
efcaped, and beholding the general 
flaughter of his army, he indignantly 
cried: ‘ Shalt thou be fuch a daftard 
as to furvive their fall?’ and with a 
piftol put an inftant end to his own 
life. The Swifs afterward gathered 
1 
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up the bones of their flaughtered ene- 
mies, and depofited them together in 
the heap which ftill remains here. 

I thuddered at the fight of fuch a 
monument of the errors and the mi- 
ferable mortality of men. And you, 
men of Switzerland! how can you 
behold, with exultation, fuch trophies 
as thefe? The Burgundians! Were 
not they alfo your brethren of huma- 
nity ? Why fhould not the remains of 
thofe thirty thoufand unfortunate Bur- 
gundians have been watered with your 
tears, committed with decent folem- 
nity to earth, and difhonoured by no 
other monument than this, that ona 
fimple funereal ftructure fhould have 
been infcribed, in honour of the con- 
querors, this brief memorial: ‘ Here 
fought the Swifs for their country: they 
record their victory, but they mingle 
tears with their fongs of triumph!’ 
O had you, men of Switzerland, done 
thus, then might your glory have been 
pure, and your triumph fitted to com- 
mand the fympathy of every generous 
heart. But hide! O hide this mo- 
nument of barbarous ferocity in tri- 
umph; and when you boait of the 
proud name of Switzers, remember, 
there is one yet far more honourable 
—that of Men! 

On the walls furrounding this heap 
of bones, are a variety of infcriptions. 
That by Haller is well known: 


Helvetian freeman ! here the mighty fell— 

At whote approach Imperial Paris trem- 
bled, 

And Gallia’s monarch fhrunk behind his 
throne 

Fell by thy father’s hands— 

It was not numbers won the gen’rous tri- 
umph : 

It was not numbers, for the men were few : 

Nor artful tactics; nor bright burnifhed 
weapons, 

Nor engines ttrange, to hew the ranks of 
wal — 

No! it was patriot-truth and brother's 
faith ! 

In thefe, Helvetians, thefe thy fathers con- 

nered, 

Live thefe within thy breaft ? Thou art, 

indeed, their fon. 


Here are alfo thoufands of names 
and remarks to be feen. What guifes 
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does not men’s ambition of diftine- 
tion capricioufly aflume? ‘To what 
ftrangely different aéts does it not 
prompt ? It bids us fometimes, thro’ 
perils in every form, explere new 
worlds; and it moves the traveller to 
infcribe his name at this charnel-houfe 
of the Burgundians. 

Behind Murten, are the remains of 
the ancient Roman city of Aventicum. 
They confit of broken pillars, dilapi- 
dated walls, a ruinous aquedutt, &c. 


Where is now the pride of this town, 


which was once the firft in Helvetia? 
Where, its inhabitants? Gone! the 
dominion, the city, its people, all are 
gone! And we, my friend, fhall foon 
be as thefe now are! and what earth 
fhall then cover us?—But it is night, 
and the moon gleams on the graves of 
thofe whofe eyes once enjoyed her 
filver light. 

. It was night when I entered Lau- 
fanne. All wére hufhed in fleep, but 
the watch, who called the hours. [ 
wifhed to ftop at the inn named the 
Golden Lion. But when I knocked, 


the anfwer from within was, * Every 


room is full, mafter!’ I went to an- 
other inn, kept at the fign of the 
Crown; but here, again, I had only 
~ the fame anfwer as before, * All full !’ 
Put yourfelfin my place. At night ; 
in the fircets; ina ftrange place ; 
without a fingle acquaintance; and 
every door fhut againft you. At laft, 
the watchman took pity upon me. He 
knocked at the door of the inn, and 
affured thofe who anfwered, that ‘ the 
gentleman was a traveller of quality.’ 
The reply ftill was, * Allis fuil; [ 
with the ftranger gentleman a good 
night.’ * Impudent fellow that he is ;’ 
faid the watchman: * Come you with 
me to the Hart ; there, | am fure, we 
thall find admittance.’ I followed him 
to the inn he named We were re- 
ceived ; and [ was conduéted toa com- 
fertable room. The honeft watchman, 
with a {mile of fatisfaction on his face, 
bade me * good night.’ I offered 
him a trifle of money, which he obfti- 
nately refufed. I preiied him with 
earneftnels to accept it, but his honeft 
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fpirit feemed to be hurt, and he would 
not. I took my pocket-book, and 
wrote as follows, mentioning the year, 
month, and day: ‘ this day, in Lau- 
fanne, did I find a good man; one, 
willing to do a kind office to a ftran- 
ger, without fee or reward.’ 

Next morning I took a walk thro’ 
the town, which I did not much like. 
It lies partly on the declivity of a hill, 
partly in a hollow at its bafe; and 
you have almoft every moment either 
to afcend or to defcend. The ftreets 
are narrow, dirty, and very indiffer- 
ently paved ; but from every part in 
the town, which is a little elevated in 
fituation, one enjoys the nobleft prof- 
pects imaginable—the bright ex- 
panfe of the lake of Geneva ; the lofty 
chain of the mountains of Savoy ; the 
towns and villages fcattered round the 
borders of the lake ; Morges, Rolle, 
Nyon. Whatever charms can vary 
or decorate a feries of fcenery, here 
fill the gazer’s eye. Whenever it 
fhall be your fortune, my friend, to 
vifit Laufanne, and to climb to the 
terrace of the cathedral church, re- 
memember, that I have been there be- 
fore you; have there wandered and 
gazed, and meditated for hours in the 
feeling of that calm, yet rapturous 
joy, which the furrounding fcenes are 
fitted to infpire ! 

I had a recommendation to H..Le- 
vade, an eminent naturalift, and'author 
of various papers in the publications 
of the Philofophical Society of Lau- 
fanne. He hasa handfome howe, and a 
garden laid out in vreat ta‘te; among 
other decorations are a variety of 
infcriptions in Latin, French, and 
Englith poetry. I obferved, among 
thefe inicriptions, fome’* verfes from 
that beautiful Ode of Thankfgiving 
by Addifon ; in which the poet grace- 
fully commemorates the principal blef- 
fings of human life; giving thanks to 


‘God, in particular, for the poffeffion 


of a fincerely grateful heart, and for 

a true and amiable friend. Mr. Le- 

vade is fortunate, in no common de- 

gree, if he can adopt this part of Ad- 

difon’s fong of praife, relatively to his 
Ss 
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own fituation. I laboured a whole 
night, in an attempt to tranilate this 
ode into my native language. The 
firit rays of the morning ight broke 
upon iny eyes, jult as I tinithed theie 
lait lines : 


* Through all eternity, to thee 
A grateful fong I'll rarfe,’ &c. 


This morning proved to be one of the 
pleafanteft of my life. H. Levade 
carried me to the Literary coffee- 
houfe, where I found a variety of 
journals and newfpapers, Englifh, 
German, and French. Hither I fhall 
often return. Here I can read, and 
enjoy the day within doors, fhould 
it even rain from mora to eve. 

Laufanne is always full of young 
Englifhmen, who come hither to 
learn French and good manners. But 
their practice and improvements are, 
very often, quite contrary to the in- 
tentions with which thcy were fent. 
I fthould not advife any man to fend 
his fons to Laufanne. Here they may 
learn the French language ; but hard- 
ly any thing elfe that is good. Know- 
ledge of the fciences, and other 
branches of ufeful intelligence, wil! be 
much more fuccefsfully fought at one 
or other of the German univerfities. 
Even the young men of Switzerland 
who are fincerely ftudious to improve 
their minds, go now to Leipfic and 
Gottingen. In faét, there is no part 
of the world, where more is to be 
hoped of a youhg man’s education 
than in Germany. He may defpair 
of ever making eminent proficiency 
in literature, whom a Platner, or a 
Heyne cannot win to an ingenuous 
fondnefs for ftudious and literary pur- 
fuits. 

Young ftrangers pay here at the 
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rate of fix or feven guineas a month 
for board and education. 

Some of our fellow-countrymen 
have chofen this for a place of per- 
manent refidence. Among thefe is 
count Gregory Kyrillowitfch Rafu- 
mowfky, a man of learning, cele- 
brated in particular for his fkill in 
natural hiftory. Out of love to {ci- 
ence, he has relinquifhed the purfuit 
of all thofe honours and dignities to 
which his noble birth gave him a 
right to afpire ; and has retired to a 
foreign land, where he may, in the 
moft eminent manner, enjoy all the 
beauty and variety of nature, and 
where there is every advantage for 
his purfuit of thofe fciences and itudies 
in which he delights. Here he lives 
in undifturbed retirement ; converfes 
only with nature; and by his difco- 
veries and purfuits, reflects the high- 
eft honour on his native country. He 
is, if I miftake not, the firft native 
Ruffian that has become diitinguifhed 
throughout Europe as a man of Sci- 
ence. He left Laufanne fome weeks 
fince, on a journey to Ruffia ; but his 
fpeedy return is expected. 

I am juft returned from hearing, in 
the cathedral church, 2 fermon preach- 
ed on account of the death of the 
princefs Orlow. She died here in the 
prime of her life, in the arms of an 
affe€tionate hufband, whom fhe has left 
inconfolable. God never endowed 
woman with a better heart than hers. 
Bleffed be her memory! Over the 
grave of the duchefs of Courland ftands 
an urn of white marble. That prin- 
cefs enjoyed the love and efteem of 
all the inhabitants of this place. She 
loved the charms of rural nature and 
of poetry ; and next after nature, the 
Britifh and German mufes were the 
objects of (afte the deareft to her heart. 


ISIT TO THE SCENES OF ROUSSEAU'S ELOISA. 
[ From the Same.] 


This morning, in a tone of tran- 
quil moufing cheerfulnefs, fitted to rife 
to poetical enthufiafm, and with Rouf- 
feau’s Eleifa in my hands, I fet out 


at the early hour of five. You al- 
ready guefs the purpofe of my ex- 
curfion. Yes, my friend, [ went 
to view with mine own eyes, the 
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{cenes where the immortal Rouffeau 
has placed the interviews of two of 
the fondeft and moft interefting lovers, 
whofe exiftence was ever imagined by 
human fancy. The way from Lau- 
fanne here runs for fome length be- 
tween high walls which inclofe the 
vineyards, and exclude the paffenger 
from all profpeé&t of the adjacent 
country. Where the walls terminate, 
there opens to the left a profpect of 
Mount Jura, with its various pro- 
jections, receffes, and gradations of 
afcent, here clothed with the richeft 
vines, there exhibiting neftlike cot- 
tages, the ruins of ancient caftles, or 
folitary towers. To the right, ap- 
pear beautiful meadows fkirted with 
wood ; the fmooth. expanfe of the lake 
of Geneva, and beyond, the gloomy 
terrific rocks of the Savoy fhore. By 
nine o’clock I had reached Vevay, at 
the diftance of five French miles from 
Laufanne. I fat me down under the 
fhade of a cheftnut-tree, on the weft 
fide of the town; and thence raifed 
my eyes to the fteep heights of Meil- 
leraic, from which the difconfolate 
St. Preux once thought to throw him- 
felf headlong, and from which alfo he 
wrote a letter to his Julia. 

You know my fondnefs for Rouf- 
feau. You remember, with what en- 
thufiafm we read his Eloifa together. 
Judge, then, what were my feelings 
at the fight of fuch a fcene. 

Rouffeau furely owed, to the im- 
preffion of thefe beautiful fcenes, the 
tender, penfive, amorous caft of his 
whole foul. Why then do not thefe 
fcenes produce others hike him? I 
have mentioned, that I gazed on the 
rocks which had fuch ‘attractions for 
St. Preux, and from which he wrote 
tohis Julia. Why does Rouffeau for 
bid us here to trace the footiteps of 
the lovers? Unfeeling man! Firlt to 
give all the power of reality to the 
wildeft but moft enchanting dream of 
fancy, and then coldly to tell us, 
‘ there is nothing at all init!’ Thisis 
what he does in his Confeffions. ‘I 
would advife,’ fayshe, ‘ any one who 
poffeffes tafte and feeling, to vifit Ve- 
vay and its environs, and to contem- 


plate the bordersof thelake. He will 
own fuch fcenes to be worthy of Julia 
and St. Preux. But, in vainwouldh2 
attempt to trace the lovers there !” 

Coxe, the Englith traveller, fup- 
pofes that Roufleau might poffibly 
have written his Eloifa during his 
refidence at Meilleraie. But it was 
not fo. M. de L. has informed me, 
from ‘his perfonal knowledge, that 
Rouffeau wrote this Romance in the 
Hermitage, at the diftance of only 
four or five miles from Paris. 

After refting, and drinking fome 
tea in the inn at Vevay, I went on, 
along the fhore of the lake, to fee 
another particular fcene in the ro- 
mance, namely, the village of Clarens. 
Lofty trees, thickly clad with leaves, 
conceal this village from prying eyes 
till the traveller approaches very near 
toit. J] at lait deicried a fmall village 
under a hill, overgrown with fir-trees. 
I difcovered alfo the refidence of Julia, 
fo finely defcribed by Rouffeau, an 
old turreted caftle. Its exterior ap- 
pearance fufficiently befpeaks the re- 
motenefs and barbarifm of the time 
when it was erected. Many of 
the inhabitants of Clarens are ace 
quainted with the new Eloifa, and 
value themfelves not a Jittle be- 
caufe the great Rouffeau has made 
their native village the fcene of the 
events of his romance, and thus ren- 
dered it one of the moft famous places 
in the world. A labouring peafant 
of this place, feeing a ftranger con- 
template its {cenes, approached him, 
and fimpering, faid, ‘ Have not you 
read the New Eloifa, fir?’ A fimilar 
incident occurred to myfelf at Luit- 
wald, where Julia gave her St. Preux 
the firft impatlioned kifs of love. An 
old man there enquired, whether I 
had not read the novel? Behind the 
village, the waves of the lake are 
broken on the fhore, with a hollow 
noife which attempers the foul to pen- 
five melancholy. 

The ficuation of Vevay, on the 
bank of one of the fineft lakes in the 
world, viewing on the oppofite fide 
the wild terrific rocks of Savoy, and 
furrounded on every other quarter 
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with rich vineyards, is fuch as cannox 
but be, in the utmoft degree, pleafing ; 
and were the ftrects lefs uneven, the 
town might be preferred to Laufanne. 
Here and there are good handfome 
houles, and the ftreets open into 
fome fine places or fquares. In Vevay, 
live the greater number of the noble 
inhabitants of the French part of 
Switzerland, or that which is called 
the Pays de Vaud. Yet it is not 
very populous. 

] fell into company with four other 
firangers at the inn; and we fat 
down together to dinner. In a very 
few minutes, we were mutually ac- 
quainted; and I learned that three 
of them were Weftphalian barons, the 
fourth, a Polith prince. The laft was 
on his return from France to his na- 
tive country ; and his principal rea- 
fon for pafling this way was that he 
might go in pilgrimage to Meilleraie 
and Clarens. The Pole happened to 
leave the room ; and the others then 
told me in confidence, that he had 
joined them only in the morning, and 
that they were very litte pleafed with 
his company, as he was perpetually 
quarrelling with the coachman, the 
watermen, or the innkeepers, and was, 
befides, a great liar. I had very 
foon opportunity ta be convinced by 
my own obfervation of the truth of 
what they related. We had fcarcely 
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fat down to dinner, when he began 
to quarrel with the landlord about the 
difhes on the table. Nothing was ta 
his tafte. The landlord reminded him, 
that he was not in Warfaw ; but the 
Pole continued to find fault, while 
there was a difh upon the table. He 
then began to tell me of the taking of 
the Baitille, at which, he faid, he had 
received fome mufket-fhots in his hat 
and clothes. I had not liftened to his 
ftory long when I began to find my- 
felf fleepy, and therefore retired ta 
the bed-chamber which I had re- 
quetted to be mady ready for me. 

Ramond, the tranflator of Coxe’s 
Tour, direéts the traveller, in his re- 
marks on that work, to repair to the 
terrace, which furrounds the church 
in this place; and there, under the 
dark fhade of trees which have grown 
perhaps for cerfturies, to fit amid the 
tombs, and mark the meilowing light 
of the fetting fun, and to obferve 
what romantic and picturefque forms 
the features of this {cenery fucceffively 
aflume, as they are by degrees to- 
tally Joft under the fhades of night. I 
went thither when I had left my com- 
pany ; and continued there ina mufing 
delightful enthufiafm of ta(fe and fen- 
timent, ull, when I looked around 
me, heaven and earth were uniformly 
veiled in the darknefs of majeitic 
night. 


On the Propuction of Opium from Letruces; and of the ANALOGY 
of its Errecrs with that produced from Poppies, By the Rev. 
Edmund Cartwright, ef Mary-le-Bone. 


[From the Tranfatiions of the Society of Arts, &c. Vol. x1x.] 


HAVING lately made a difcovery 
which I have reafon te think may in 
the event Jead to confequences of im- 
portance, whether contidered as an 
objet of fcience connected with the 
medical art, or of political economy 
ip iofuening an article of commerce, 
T feel it incumbent upon me to lay it 
before a fociecy with whofe views it 
coincides, and to which, froma va- 
riety of perfonal motives, I am zea- 
louifly attached. 

Happening, fome time in the month 


of Auguit 1800, to read an account 
of the procefs for obtaining opium 
from poppies, I was led to confider 
the very peculiar nature of the fub- 
Rance which conftitutes that moft 
powerful drug. 

On turning over the fabje&t in my 
mind, the different varieties of the 
lactiferous plants naturally prefented 
themfelves to my recollection. From 
the nuiformity which nature invariably 
obferves in her operations, it feemed 
reafonable to conclude that the milky 
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juice would, in regard to its prevail- 
ing property, be alike in all the dif- 
ferent kinds of plants from which it is 
to be obtained ; though perhaps more 
or lefs narcotic, and probably more or 


lefs deleterious, according to the fpe-. 


cific quality of the particular plant 
which might yield it. 

There being at that time in my 

arden a bed of lettuces running to 
Feed (in which ftate they are known 
to be more particularly laétiferous) I 
collected a {mall quantity of the milky 
juice ; and in a day or two, when it 
was fufficiently infpiflated to admit of 
taking a folid form, I carried it, a- 
mounting to about fix grains, to my 
friend Dr. George Pearfon, requefting 
he would bring its properties, in any 
way he thought moft fatisfaétory, to 
the teft ofexperiment. The do¢tor has 
fince favoured me with following let- 
ter on the fubject, 

Dear fir, 

According to your requeft, I have 
the pleafure of fending you an account 
of the effects of the dried milky juice 
of lettuce-ftalks, in the inftance which 
fell under my obfervation. ‘This in- 
flance was John Sheppy, aged nine- 
teen years, who had been ill with 
what is called chronic rheumatifm 
about two months, fo as to be con- 
fined to his chair and bed. He had 
regularly flept every night from about 
nine to twelve o’clock; but at two 
o’clock had been uniformly awaked 
by confiderable pains of his limbs, 
efpecially of the elbows, and paffed 
the remainder of the night in a fleep- 
lefs ftate. 


The fufferer had taken, for feveral- 


nights preceding the exhibition of the 
dried lettuce juice, a fcruple in weight 
of Dover’s powder without any relief ; 
and, in place of this medicine, | ad- 
miniftered the fix grains of dried let- 
tuce juice at nine o’clock. The con- 
fequence was, that in twenty minutes 
he fell afleep, and flept all night 
foundly till four in the morning, and 
a great part of the day following. 
The next night he alfo had but flight 
pain, till the third night, when as 
ufual the paroxyfm of fuffering ress 
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turned at midnight. The day after 
the taking this medicine, the patient 
was affected with head-ache, and felt 
a little numbnefs. He had three eva- 
cuations by ftool the day following. 

On the fourth night after the let- 
tuce juice had been given, he {wal- 
lowed one grain of {olid opium, but 
without any fubfequent relief. 

On the fifth night séree grains of 
folid opium were given, but ftill he 
had a recurrence of pain at night, and 
pafied a reftlefs night, although not 
fo bad as ufual ; nor by a repetition 
of oprum could the cafe be effectually 
relieved. But it was at laft cured by 
frictions with mercurial ointment. 

The preceding trial, I apprehend, 
fhows, as decidedly as a fingle cafe 
can do, that the efficacy of dried let-' 
tuce juice, as an anodyne, is at leaf 
equal to the dried poppy juice, com- 
monly called opium, if given in ade- 
quate dofes. Yours, &c. 

G. Pearson. 

If it fhould be found on fubfequent 
trials, that the milky juice of lettuce 
poficffes, as poflibly it may do, all 
the valuable properties of the com- 
mon Opium, lettuces may become an 
important article of culture for the fake 
of their milky juice only. But the 
cultivation of lettuces has this further 
advantage over that of poppies:— 
after having yielded what milky juice 
can be obtained from them, lettuces 
afford very wholefome and _ nutritious 
food for cattle, efpecially hogs, which 
are known to be remarkably fond of 
them. 

There have not been wanting in- 
ftances, as I have been informed, of 
lettuces having been fown purpofely 
to be given to hogs, particularly when 
firft weaned.’ 

Since writing the above, I find a 
fimilar difcovery has recently been 
made in America, the particulars of 
which are detailed in the laft volume 
of the Tranfactions of the American 
Philofophical Society juft publithed. 
The experiments that were there tried 
corroborate the one made by Dr. 
Pearfon. 
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An Acoount of the Curture of Cuicoree, Chicorium Intybus ¢f 
Linn, and Method of manufaéturing Corree from its Root, as 
praéctifed in Germany. By Mr. John Taylor, of Leipfic *. 

[ From the Same. ] 


FOR cultivating the Chicorec plant 
a fandy or loamy foil anfwers bett : 
clay or heavy foil is not proper, be- 
caufe the roots cannot penetrate a fuf- 
ficient depth, and becaufe in fuch 
ground they are more difficult to be 
pulled .up, the roots being ufually 
half-a-yard in length. The ground 
mutt be either delved a fpade or more 
in depth, or ploughed very deep by 
two ploughs following each other in 
the fame furrow; this work is bef 
done in autumn. The land muft af- 
terward be lightly ploughed at the 
time of fowing ; but it may be plough- 
ed in like manner in fpring, if omit- 
tei in autumn, then harrowed and 
immediately fown. Chicoree does not 
properly require ftable manure, be- 
caufe the roots do not tafte fo well 
where cattle dung is ufed as in land 
unmanured. Fallow land, or land on 
which one crop has been grown, is 
very proper. If the ground be poor, 
marl, gypfum, lime, or the mud from 
ponds, are recommended as manures, 
or compofts may be formed from two 
thirds of loam, and one third of dung 
for {andy foil; or of two thirds fand 
and one third dung for loamy foil ; 
by putting the mixture in a heap for 
fome months, watering it repeatedly, 
and turning it with the fpade fome 
weeks before ufed. By adopting this 
method the Chicoree will be excel- 
Jent, and the ground greatly im- 
proved for future cultivation. 

As the roots run deep, the dung, 
when ufed, fhould be laid low. Chang- 
ing the land each year is better for the 
Chicoree, and alfo for the ground, as 
by the weeding and working it is in 
good order for other crops. If the 


Chicoree be drilled and potatoes grown 
between the rows, Chicoree may be 
planted two years together. As po- 
tatoes require to be well manured, a 
crop of corn may then be taken from 
the land, and Chicoree again planted 
for one year. 

The feed of the preceding year 
fhould be chefen for fowing: it fhould 
be cleaned from the feeds of weeds, 
and be mixed with afhes and earth, to 
enable it to be fown in fuch a manner 
that the roots may itand from four to 
fix inches afunder. 

Some perfons fteep the feed for 
twenty-four hours, in a folution made 
from three quarts of dung-liquor, fix 
quarts of water, four ounces of cam- 
mon falt, and three ounces of falt- 
petre, to three pounds of feed; and 
if that quantity of water be not fufii- 
cient to moiften it, add more. After 
the feed has been fteeped therein for 
eighteen or twenty-four hours, it may 
be mixed with afhes and earth as above 
mentioned, and fown on ground laid 
out in large flats previonfly harrowed : 
after fowing, it muft be harrowed 
with one harrow, in the manner that 
clover and rape feed is covered. 

On a Drefden acre of 300 fquare 
perches, of fomething more than fif- 
teen Enolith feet eacl, containing in 
the whole 67,500 fquare feet, three 
pounds and a half to four pounds of 
ieed are fown, according to the good- 
nefs of the feed. 

The feed may be fown from the 
middie of April to the middle of June, 
fo that toward autumn the roots may 
be drawn in fucceffion as the Jand was 
fown fooner or later. 

After the {ced is fown, nothing 


* The manufa&ture of Chicoree root, as a fubftitute for coffee, has lately extended 
rapidly over the continent ; and as this article furnifhes a confiderable part of the nu- 
triment of many thoufand perfons in Germany, Mr. John Taylor, from perfonal ob- 
fervation and minute inquiries, has furnifhed this account of tts culture, preparation, 


and ufe, which it is hoped will contribute to the comforts of great numbers of the in- 
habitants of this country. 
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more is required than to keep it clear 
from weeds, and either to draw out 
the thickeft plants in Auguit for ule, 
to allow more room for the {maller 
ones, or to pluck out the fmaller 
plants, which is the better way, as it 
will occafion the larger ones to in- 
creafe until September and Oétober, 
when they may be dug up to advan- 
tage. 

The roots, when taken up, muft 
be feparated from the ftalks, leaves, 
and fibres, which are commonly ufed 
for feeding cattle; the Chicoree cof- 
fee manufacturers pay from 3s to 4s 
per cwt. for fuch green roots. 

Thofe who wih to raife feed for 
themfelves on a {mall fcale, mutt pre- 
ferve fome of the ftrongeft roots in a 
hole in the earth during the winter, 
and plant them out in the {pring : but 
thofe who grow the plants in quanti- 
ties may referve a plot of the beft 
plants for that purpofe ; remembering 
to pluck out any bad plants from a- 
mong them, as the beft feed is only 
produced from good plants. 

The feed muit be gathered when 
the greateft part is ripe, by cutting 
off the ftalk and placing it upright for 
fome days in the fun, binding the top 
round with a little ftraw to guard the 
feed from the birds, and to allow it 
to ripen more perfectly. It is then 
beat or thrafhed out, according as the 
quantity. 


Additional Obfervations on the Culture 
and Preparation of Chicoree. 

Tue plants flourith beft when they 
have been thinly fown and remain in 
fuch ftate; but where any vacancies 
occur, thofe may be filled up with 
tranfplanted roots, placed from four 
to fix inches afunder. When the roots 
are taken up in the autumn, they are 
firft wathed, and then cut by a ma- 
chine into thin flices ; afterward dried 
partly in the air, and the drying com- 
pleted on a malt-kiln. They are then 
laid afide till roafted : when roafted, 
they will keep for a year or two in a 
dry place. 

Such roots are beft whofe thick- 
nefles are from one to two inches; if 
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thicker, they are too coarfe; and if’ 
thinner, have but little tafte. In ge- 
neral the leaves are cut off, and ufed 
as food for cattle, fome weeks previ- 
ous to the roots being plucked up. 

Some perfons ftrip the leaves feveral 

times during the fummer, but then 

there is lefs produce of the roots. 

The roots, when drawn and wafh- 
ed, fhould be fliced by the hand, or 
by a machine: they fhould then be 
thinly laid upon hurdles in an airy 
room, and often turned, to prevent 
them from rotting, and to affift the air 
in drying them before they are carri- 
ed to the malt-kiln. If the quantity 
is fmall, they may be dried by the 
common ftoves of the room. No more 
roots fhould be dug up at once than 
can be wafhed and iliced on the fame 
day, if poffible. 


Manufadture of the Coffte from dried 
Coricoree Roots. 

Tue dried roots are roafted in iron 
coffee-drums, containing from half a 
bufhel to one bufhel each ; thefe drums 
are placed within brick furnaces, in 
which a fpace of half a foot is left be- 
tween the brick-work and the drum, 
on every fide, fo that the heat may be 
equally divided: within the drum are 
thin bars of iron, running lengthwife, 
to fhake or divide the roots while 
roafting ; during which operation the 
drum 1s conftantly kept turning by a 
handle placed on its axis. The cri- 
terion of the roots being properly 
roafted, is, that they are not too dark 
as if burnt, nor too light-coloured for 
want of fufficient roafting: the large 
and {mall flices fhould be roafted fe- 
parately. 

After this operation the roots are 
ground in the manner of flour, in fimi- 
lar mills, and the fine referved for 
ufe; but the coarfer part is again re- 
turned to the mill, to be finer ground : 
it is then packed in cafks, or put up 
in paper bags, as may be thought 
neceflary, and preferved dry. 

This powder is the coffee, and may 
be prepared alone, as common coffee- 
berries, when ground for ufe: or it 
may be mixed with one quarter or one 
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half of its weight of genuine Weft 
India or ‘Turkey coffee, at difcretion. 
The price at which itis fold, is ufually 
from five-pence to eight-pence per 
pound. Raw coffee-berries, mixed 
with the root while roalting, improve 
its odour and quality. 

Large manufaCtures of the Chicoree 
coffee are eftablifhed, with confidera- 
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ble profit fo the proprietors, at Ber- 
lin, Magdeburg, Brunfwick, Drefden, 
and other parts of the continent. 

The article is become in general 
demand and ufe throughout Germany, 
as a pleafant and wholefome nourifh- 
ment, in place of Weit India coffee, 
which formed a confiderable part of 
the diet of the inhabitants. 


of King GeorGe the First ‘with 


the Family of Henry St. Joun, Lord BoLinGBROKE. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

THE following anecdote, which T 
extract from one of the printed letters 
of lady Luxborough, fifter of the fa- 
mous lord Bolingbroke, to William 
Shenftone, efq. may probably be not 
unacceptable to you, and your rea- 
ders, for thefe two reafons, 

Itis generally known, that about the 
time of the death of king George the 
firft, a rumour prevailed here in Eng- 
Jand, that if he had lived to return from 
Germany, he would have difmiiled 
fir Robert Walpole, and would have 
made lord Bolingb:oke his firft mi- 
nifter. Even the late lord Orford, in 
his ‘ Reminifcences,’ though he with- 
ed to difcredit that rumour, could not 
deny but it might have fome founda- 
tion in truth. But we were ftill with- 
out fuch a knowledge of circumitances 
as might countenance it with any very 
plaufibie fhow of probability. Yet 
an anecdote evincing a familiar inti- 
macy to have fubfitted between that 
monarch and the St. John family, is 
precitely one of thofe which we fhould 
defire to know, to illuftrate the credi- 
bility of the tale. 

My other reafon for expeéting this 
anecdote to intereft others, as it has 
interefted me, is, that it furnifhes a 
fine cxample of «a general fact, in the 
hiftory of the appetites and pailions of 
human nature. The general fad I 
mean is, that total abflinence from 
any particular enjoyment is often eatier 
than moderation in the actual ufe of 
it. Of the late Dr. Jouufon, we are 
informed by the writer of his Me- 
miorabilia, that he could, and often 
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did, pioufly abftain from wine and 
good eating ; but was lefs able, when 
he indulged at all, to indulge in ei- 
ther the one, or the other, with fober, 
patient moderation. And it fhould 
feem by what follows, that between 
Johnfon and king George the firit, 
there was at leat one point of re- 
fembiance. 

‘The late king George,’ wrote 
lady Luxborough to Mr. Shenftone, in 
the year 1748, * was fond of peaches 
ftewed in brandy ia a particular man- 
ner, which he had tated at my fa- 
thers. And ever after, till his death, 
my mamma furnifhed him with a fuf- 
ficient quantity to laft the year round, 
he eating ‘wo every night, This lit- 
tle prefent he took kindly. But one 
feafon proved fatal to fruit-trees; 
and fhe could prefent his majefty with 
but half the ufual quantity, defiring 
him to ufe economy, for they would 
barely ferve him the year at one each 
night. Being thus forced by neceffity 
to retrench, he faid, he would then 
eat fwo every other night; and va- 
lued himfelf upon having mortified 
himfelf lefs than if he had yielded to 
their regulation of one each night; 
which, I fuppofe, may be called a com- 
promife between economy and epi- 
curifm; but I leave it to your de- 
cifion.’ 

Of the truth of this curious anecdote 
we cannotdoubt. While Walpole, as 
his fon has informed us, plied the king 
with punch, the St. Johns pampered 
him with brandy-peaches. 

Yours, &¢, G. W. J-——: 
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History of Astronomy for the Year 1801. 
Concluded from Page 270. 


M. BODE, of Berlin, has publith- 
ed the laft part of his large Celettial 
Atlas in twenty fheets, which contains 
all the oldconttellations, with feveral 
new ones, and fome thoufands of ftars, 
with which I furnifhed him; an im- 
menfe labour, of which the aftrono- 
mers had need. This beautiful work 
may be procured at the college de 
France. 

On the 27th of September, the 
Helvetic republic adopted the French 
meafures. This is the firft of the 
European ftates which has been fenfi- 
ble of the importance of this univerfal 
meafure to the general good of civi- 
lized nations. - 

Guglielmini, of Bologna, has made 
three new experiments on the fall of 
bodies, to prove the rotation of the 
earth: he has found the fame devia- 
tion from the fouth within a line, 
though it is not given by theory; but 
the deviation from the weft he has 
found as it ought to be. Preparations 
are making for obfervations of the 
fame kind at Hambuigh from the 
tower of St. Michael, at the height 
of 326 feet. 

The obfervatory of Cadiz, during 
feveral years, has furnifhed us with a 
feries of important obfervations ; but 
for fome time it has been neglected. 
General Mazaredo has caufed a new 
one to be built in the [fle-de-Leon, 
aad he has attached to it four aftro- 
nomers, officers in the navy Rodrigo 
Armefto, Maximo-Lariva Aguero, 
Julian Canela, and Jofeph Cuetta, 
who have refided there four years. 
For ten years paft, a nautical almanac 
has been publithed in Spain. I hope 
navigation and aftronomy will be be- 
nefited by it. The telefcope twenty- 
five feet in length, made by Dr. 
Ilerfchel for Spain, will be fent off in 
the month of January ; and Dupont 
will go to Spain to mount it. 

M. Travaffos, fecretary of the aca- 
demy of Lifbon, has fent me obferva- 


tions by M. Ciera, which have con- 
firmed the longitude of that city; the 
Nautical Ephemerides publithed to 
1803, and various works of the Portu- 
guefe academy, of which we had no 
idea, and which the national inftitute 
of France received with much Intereft. 
This negociation was conduéted by 
the chevalier d’ Aranjo. 

Aftronomy was long in a languith- 
ing condition inthe Batavian republic: 
M. Fokker has eftablifhed, at his own 
expences, an obfervatory at Middle- 
burg ; he has purchafed inftruments, 
and fent us feveral obfervations made 
between 1797 and 1801. M. Fok- 
ker, during the revolution of 1795, 
was member of the committee of pub- 
lic fafety, and at that time obtained a 
tower in the abbey ; but the revolu- 
tion of the 12th of June 1796, in- 
terrupted his plans for the improve- 
ment of the obfervatory. He 1s now 
engaged in the finance department of 
Zealand ; but his fpare time is em- 
ployed on aitronomy, and he has fent 
me feveral interefting obfervations. 

In Germany altronomy continues 
to be cultivated with great affiduity. 
Baron von Zach’s tour to Bremen asd 
Lilienthal has produced new aétivity ; 
and the fociety formed for the purpofe 
of fearching the heavens are {ill oc- 
cupied with that object. He obferves 
the moon with great diligence; and 
gives me reafon to hope, that | thall 
fee next fummer a part of the Ger- 
man aftronomers aflemble in an aitro- 
nomical congrefs at Gotha, as was 
the cafe in 1798. Amid the horrors 
of war, the French altronomers fig- 
nalized their zeal for aftronomy. 
General Moreau, being at Cremf- 
muniter, where there is a celebrated 
obfervatory, caufed a bill to be potted 
up denouncing the punifhment of death 
againft every perfon who fhould be 


" guiliy there of any depredation ; and 


neither the obfervatory nor the con- 
vent of the Benedictines fuftained any 
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ipjury. Itis flatteringto the French 
to have officers who diftinguith them- 
felves by a tafe for the fciences. It 
will no longer be faid that military 
men, in confequénce of their fitua- 
tion, are ignorant ‘and ferocious. 

The academy of Peterfburgh has 
requefted an obferver, but Burg and 
Wurm, have been retained by.their 
fovervigns ; and this beautiful ob- 
fervatory is Mill ufeiels, notwithftand- 
ing the number of excellent inftru- 
ments with which it is furnifhed. 

C. Henry has had the fatisfaction 
of ereéting the large mural quadrant 
by Bird, ‘and. of making fome ob- 
fervations with it. 

The irregularity in the degrees of 
the earth hitherto meafured, pave 
reafon to fufpect fome error in that of 
Lapland meafured in 1736. M. Me- 
landerhielm; therefore, has ob:ained 
permiffion from the king of Sweden 
to undertake a new meafurement. In 
the month of April, mefirs. Ofverbom 
and Swambere fet ont’ for Tornea, 
where they erected fignals and built 
fmall obferva When the ice 
on the river is thawed, they will mea- 
fure a bafe with the rules fent them 
by the [nfticute. A multiplying cir- 
cle, made at'Paris, by tact. will 
ferve them in a. ¢ for mea- 
furing the angles ; and 1 


tories. 


the 


ne ext furnmer 
we fhall have the folution- of this o 
difiicuity. 

M.de Mendoza, 
has publithed two large collections of 
tables ; one at Madrid, in 1850, en- 
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titied * Colleccion de Tablas;’ and 
another at London, in the month of 
Apzl 1801, which contains tables 
for the reduction of diitances by the 
addition of five natoral number : he 
has made a new ufe of the verfed 
fines, which renders numerical opera- 
tions yore and eafier. Thefe tables 
confit of 497 pages quarto. 

Mr. Garrard has publifhed tables 
in thirteen pages only; but his me 
thod is neither thorter nor {fo 
rate. 

Mr. Vice, an able Englith aftro- 
nomer, has pubdlified the tecoid vos 


accu- 
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lume of a large treatife on aflro- 
nomy. 

The fterectype tables of logarithms, 
publithed by Firmin Didot in 1795, 
have been again correéted. M. Vega, 
who has caufed to be pease in Ger- 

many the Jargeft colleftion extant, 
has verified the French tables, and fent 
us feveral faults, which are going to 
be correéted : in all probability they 
will be the lafl, and we may depend 
in future on corre& tables. This is 
a great benefit for calculators, who 
have fometimés ‘oft whole days in re- 
vifing calculatiors, which did not 
agree, in confequence of an erroneous 
figure. 

But as the fmall manual tables are 
moft frequently employed, I have 
caufed them to be printed in ‘ftereo- 
type: feveral perfois have correéted 
them; and in three months I can 
give all calculators the moft corre&, 
moft convenient, and moft elegant 
edition that has ever appeared. 

C. iiian.cg hes ‘fimited the en- 
graving of his large plan of Parts, in 
feventy two fheets on a fcala of half 
a line to the toife, which in ‘correét- 
nefs fcrpafles every thing of 
kind. 


te 


A projc& was long ago formed and 
lértaken for mi: king a lunar 9! lobe 

i all the mountains and 
Reifel has accompl' thed 
England: his tanar 
ited on an ingenious fland, 
expre fles all the cinentnd far ices of the 
mcon’s libration, and fhows tha at an 
as fhe ought to app: arein the diff 
politions ‘of the earth and mocn, as 
well as the variations of the equatcr 
and orbit. 

M. Philippides, born at Mount 
Pelion in Theda ly, who attended toe 
courfe fF ailronomy at the College d 


object in 


obe, mon 


-rent 


de 
France in 1794, ond who is now at 
Jatti with the hofpodar of Moldava, 
propofes to publifh in Greek the 
Abrideement of my Aftronomy : he 
has already pablifhed various worlts, 
for the purpofe of end 
ate inftra@tion in 


eavourineg te 
eavouring to ‘ 


propag nis Cuune 
‘ — 
try. 
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Three-fourths of the two laft vo- 
lumes of Montucla’s Hiftory of the 
Mathematics are printed. This work 
will contain the hiftory of aftronomy, 
optics, and navigation; to which I 
have been obliged to maké great ad- 
ditions in confequence of the too 
premature death of the learned au- 
thor. 

M. Von Murr, of Nuremberg, who 
has manufcrips of Regiomontanus, the 
firit reftorer of aftronomy before 1500, 
has cau‘ed a page to be engraven, an 
exact fac-fimile of the charatter of the 
manufcript: he offers to fell thefe ma- 
nufcripts for 2400 francs ; they would 
be a treafure to a large library. 

The aitronomical poems of Ricard, 
Lemiere, and Fontanes, had before 
fhown how far a view of the heavens 
is capable of exciting poetical enthu 
fiaflm. C. Gaudin has again proved 
it by a poem, which contains both 
the hiftory of altronomy and a de- 
{cription of the heavens, and which 
difplays as much correctnefs as ele- 
gance. 

This year geography alfo has made 
corfiderable progrefs. Tranchot is 
conitructing a map of the four united 
departments on the feale of a line to 
100 toifes: a furvey is taking of the 
country between the Adige and the 
Adda, Piedmont, Swabia, and Swif- 
ferland ; and the minifter at war caufed 
the details to be inferted in the Mori- 
teur of Auguft 14. 

C. Henry, who has been invited 
to Munich to conitruét the map of 
Bavaria, informs me in a letter that 
the topographical part is in great for- 
wardoefs; a bafe of 21,649 metres 
Or 11,108 toifes 1as been meafured : 
it is the longeft ever meafured. The 
large triangles around the capital are 
already in part, clofed. [here are 
fome the fides of which will be from 
fiftzen to twenty leagues, and even 
more. He has already fivent the ho- 
rizon feveral ‘times with his circle, 
ant with ajtonifhing precifion. ‘The 
laft {weep was compoted of fix angles ; 
the fum of which when reduced was 
not in excefs, but 3- roths of a fecond 


“be withed for on that head. 
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in 360 degrees ; and yet the circle he 
ufed was not very good. To make 
up as much as poffible for what may 
be wanting in regard to precifion, he 
multiplies his obfervations: he never 
makes lefs than fifteen conjugate ob- 
fervations, and he often carries the 
number to twenty. The triangles 
which Caffini aflumed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Munich are badly chofen; 
and the meafurement of them is very 
incorre&t. Without employing his 
triangles, Henry has already difpofed 
a feries of fourteen triangles, the mea- 
fure of which will give us that of an 
arc of the meridian of {»mewhat more 
than a depree: he hopes that it will 
ftill be poflible to. prolong this are, 
which will pafs at a little diitance 
from [ngolditadt, and which will af- 
certain the pofitions of a part of Ger- 
many. The travels of baron Von 
Zach and feveral of his co-operators 
have alfo fupplied us with new in- 
formation ard new pofitions, which 
will improve the geography of Ger- 
many. Colonel le Cocg continues his 
map of We'lphaiia. 

Baron Von Ende, member of the 
fupreme council of appeal at Cette, 
has publifhed a volume on the deter- 
mination of {everal places in Lower 
Saxony: it is filled with obfervations 
and calculations 

The geography of diftant countries 
has affumed alfo a new aftivity. 
Captain Baudin, whole voyage of dif- 
covery I before announced, left the 
Canaries on the 24th of November, 
and the [fle of France on the 22d of 
March. We have reafon tohope that 
he has already made interefting dif- 
coveries in New’ Holtand; ‘the only 
country of the earth which is almoft 
unknown ‘to us, thoogh ‘it ‘is 2000 
leagues in circumference. Bernie#, 
the aftronomeér who’ accompanies him 
on the expedition, a man of” intelli- 
gence and courage, leaves sogning to 
In the 
month of June, he French govern- 
ihent granted paffports to the’ nglith 
veflels, the Inveltigator, captain Flin- 
ders, on the point of proceeding’ ona 
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voyage of difcovery to the South Sea, 
and to the Lady Nelfon, commanded 
by lieutenant Grant, who is to ac- 
company the Inveft'gator, in explo- 
ring the coaft of New Wales. 

C. Deguignes jun. arrived from 
China, where he refided from 1784 
to 1797, will, in all probability, when 
he publifhes the journal of his voyage, 
give us fome information refpeéting 
that beautiful part of the world. 

Baron Humboldt, an enlightened 
and intrepid philofopher, has gone to 
South America, where he has travelled 
1300 leagues in the deferts, with 
great labour and amid terrible dan- 
gers, to make us acquainted with the 
geography «ond natural hiftory of 
thofe countrics which are ftill new 
to us. 

M. Deferrer has fent me obferva- 
tions which cive the pofition of Nat- 
chetz in Louifiana, and of Guaira in 
South Ainerica; for the former, lat. 
31° 33° 48”, difference of meridian 
65 15° 21”; and for the latter 10° 
36 40” w and 4 37/ 11". 

C. Nouet has fent us fiom Egypt 
an almanac calculated for that coun- 
try, and feveral pofitions of cities even 
in Upper Egypt, notwithftanding the 
climate, the dangers, and inccnceiv- 
able labour which fuch obfervations 
require. The value of the degree is 
56,880 toiles ; the Egyptian ftadium 
711 feet; the Egyptian cubit 21°33 
inches ; the Greek ftadium :87°543 
feet, and the cubit 19°5017 menes 
In a word, he has arrived himéelf, 
and brought us the continuation 
of his labours, accompanied with 
young Ifaac Mechain, tie fon of one 
of our moft celebrated aitronomers, 
who was his companion and co-ope- 
rator in Egypt. CC. Fourrier has 
brought us drawings of the zodiacs of 
Upper Egypt, which atieft the high 
antiquity of aftronomy ; and he proves 
that the formation of the confleilations 
goes back 14 000 years, as Dupuis 
prefumed. 

C. Marquis, prefect of La Meurthe, 
has fent to the Board of Longitude, 
obfervations. and manufcripts of P. 
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Barlet, a jefuit of Nancy, which con- 
tain interefting things. 

{ muft here fay a word of meteoro- 
logy. C. Lamare has publifhed a 
meteorological journal, in which he 
gives a great many obfervations, and 
indicates the variations of the feafons 
which may be fuppofed to take place 
in the courfe of the year. The mi- 
vifter of the Interior has eftablifhed a 
meteorological correfpondence to mul- 
tiply obfervations ; and Lamarc, who 
folicited this eftablifhment, will make 
it advantageous to the fcience, which 
is ftill in its infancy. 

C. Buckhardt, alfo, has written a 
long and curious work on meteorology. 
He has examined 50,000 obfervations 
of the barometer, that he may be able 
to calculate the influence of the winds ; 
and he has found that the fouth wind 
gives for mean height 27 inches 11°3 
lines, while the ealt gives 28 inches 
1'9 line. He has found alfo that the, 
height on the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean fea is 28 inches 2°2 lines, and 
on thofe of the ocean 28 inches 2°8 
lines. 

Well placed weather-cocks are very 
rare at Paris. There is none at the 
obfervatory, though I requefted one 
on being appointed director; and I 
have thanked, in name of all ob- 
fervers, C. Bois, tinman, who having 
built a houfe on the Quai des Augul- 
tins, has eretted there a lofty and 
very moveable weather-cock, with 
letters indicating the four cardinal 
points, which will be on a line with a 
meridian [ have traced out on the — 
quay. <Aftronomers, when they go 
to the Inftitute or the Boa:d of Longi- 
tude, wi!l have an opportunity of fee- 
ing conveniently the direétion of the 
wind ; and the fame advantage will 
be enjoyed by the inhab:tants of that 
vaft quay, of the Louvre, and the 
furrounding houfe:, which had not a 
fingle weather-cock in their view, but 
a great many conductors, which are 
not very interefting. 

On the 3d of November, there was 
in the Baltic a terrible ftorm, which 
deftroyed fome veffels, and was felt 
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even at Breft. On the 7th, there was 
a ftorm in Provence, which produced 
73 lines of water.in 2} hours by a wind 
at ssg. It did very great damage at 
Marfeilles; feveral perfons perithed 
in the neighbourhood, and the lofs 
amounts toiome millions. C. Thulis 
has found fome memorandums of the 
forms of July 12, 17483-September 
4, 17643 and September 15, 1772: 
but no perfon had any remembrance 
of a ftorm like that of the prefent 
year. The plain of the Po was ex- 
pofed to an immenfe inundation. 

The clafs of the Phyfical and Ma- 
thematical Sciences on the 16th of 
April, chofe three aftronomers, who 
were prefented to the general aflembly 
for the place of a‘foc‘ate, vacant by 
the death of C. St. Jacques, viz. C. 
Vidal, Sepmanville, and Bernard. 

The firft isan uncommon obferver, 
who has a'one made more obfervations 
of Mercury than all the aftronomers 
of the world fince 2200 years. The 
fection of aftronomy had prefented alfo 
C. Piétet of Geneva, Chabrol (de 
Riom) and ‘Quenot, officers in the 
navy. 1 even made outa lift of the 
aftronomers known in France, which 
contained C, Henry, returned from 
Peterfburgh ; Nouet and Beauchamp, 
returned from the Levant; C.Deratte 
and Poitevin of Montpellier ; Bernier 
and Biffy, who embarked with captain 
Baudin; Chevalier, in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs; Kramp, of 
Cologne; Duvancel, at Evreux; 
Guerin, at Amboife; Mongin, at Ja 
Grand-Combe-des-Bois; | Maingon 
and Lancelin, at Breft; Jacotot, at 
Dijon ;. Planpain and Degrand, at 
Marfeilles. If we add to thefe the 
fix aftronomers affociated at the Initi- 
tute, it will be feen that this fcience, 
the moft unprofitable and the moft 
negleGed, fill furnifhes fubje&s in 
France. As foon as the happy event 
of peace exalted the hopes of literary 
men, | took advantage of it to folicit 
from ail quarters, that aftronomy 
might participate in the benefits of 
it. 


The academy of Peterfburgh has 
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tranfmitied to me a fmall prefent, 
which it has been accuftomed for thirty 
years to fend me for the good of aftro- 
nomy ; and the emperor of Ruffia has 
approved the defire of the academy in 
that refpect. 

The king of Etruria has promifed 
to patronize aftronomy at Florence. 
‘The oblervatory is already provided 
with excellent inftruments, and Fa- 
broni has aflured me that an obferver 
will be placed in it: he has requefted 
one of my pupils ; and this circum- 
ftance makes me regret that I have 
not a greater number. 

General Jourdan gives me reafon 
to hope that the obfervatory of Turin 
wiil be put in a proper flate ; and C, 
Vaffalli, prefident of the academy, 
aifords me hopes alfo. 

The minifter of the marine has 
given orders that new obfervations 
ihall be made at Breft on the tides, 
according to my requeft, in order to 
complete my Traité du Flux et du Re- 
flux dela Mer, which | wrote to con- 
firm the excellent theory of Laplace 
in his Mechanigue Célefte, and to afcer- 
tain what influence the wind has on 
the tides. 

We requefted the firft conful to pro- 
cure us from Spain two thoufand 
pounds weight of platina, to conftruct 
a telefcope of thirty-fix feet; and we 
have reafon to hope for it.’ Our te- 
lefcope will, perhaps, furpafs that of 
Herfchel. 

The obfervatory of Paris has ac- 
quired C. Agouttene.. The minifter 
of the Interior, C. Chaptal, has a- 
greed that the Board of Longitude 
may increafe its expences for this new 
afiftant; and I have obtained C. 
Giroult, whofe youth aud affiduity 
give me new aid, and- leave me no 
other regret than that of not being 
able to procure a greater number, 

In my Hiftory of Afironomy for 
1800, I mentioned the lofs which 
aitronomy had fuftained on the 5th of 
November that year, by the death of 
Ramfden: to him we have been in- 
debted, during the courfe of twenty 
years, for the beft and largeft inftru- 
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ments, the moft perfect telefcopes, gave a defcription of a portable ob- 
and the moftingeniousideas. T'rough- fervatory, and in the third volume of 
ton, at prefent, i is the moft celebrated the Savans Etrangers an obfervation 
artift in England, and is preparing to of the tranfit of Mercury in 1753. 
indemn'fy us for this lofs. He has-In 1751, he publithed a defcription 
already made excellent inftruments ; of a marine oétant: he diffuled a tafte 
and C. Pittet, of Geneva, lately for obfervations t through the royal 
brought us fome of them. navy : being chef d° efcadre and go- 
On the roth of February, we loft veraor of the windward iflands, he 
C. St. Jacques de Sylvabelle, dire€tor had means of contributing to excite 
of the obfervatory of Marfeilles, who emulation, and he always employed 
diftinguithed himfelf by theoretical them. In 1765, he was therefore 
refearches in 1753, as may be feen in elected a fiee affociate of the Aca- 
the Philofophical Tranfaclions, and demy of Sciences, and in 1798, mem- 
then by ufeful obfervations: he was ber of the In‘litute. 
feventy-nine years of age, and was . The Academy and Inaftitute have 
fill ufetully employed. His eulogy always been fenfible how much need 
will appear in the journal of the Ly- we have of enlightened fellow-la- 
ceum of his department. bourers to improve our knowledge of 
He has been fuccecded by Thulis, navigation, the moft difficult of all 
who has long been affiftant director arts, and the moft important of all 
of the oblurvatory. The latter made fciences for the profperity and great- 
proielytes and pupils c. Planpain and nefs of ftates. 
C. Degrand ; but they have both left Bur the greateft lofs fultained by 
us, to the great lofs of aftronomy. aftronomy is that of Jofeph Beau- 
In the month of December 1800, champ. He was born at Vezoul, on 
Matteucci dicd at Bologna: to him the zgth of June 1752. His ob- 
we are indebted for the lait volumes fervations at Bagdad in Perfia, and 
of the Ephemerides of Bologna, which on the Black fea, were as laborious 
go as faras 1810. He has been {uc- to him as they were important to us. 
ceeded ‘by C. Ciccolini and Gugliel- He fet out in 1795, as French conful 
mini, who promife new aétivity in the for Mafcate in Arabia; and he wrote 
odfervatory, which Manfredi, Za- to me on his departure as follows: 
notti, an:t Matteucci, have rendered * Remember my ‘attachment to you 
interefling for a century paft. and to aftronomy.’ He left indeed, 
Chaligni died lately at Madrid: he with fome regret, a country and fa- 
had long made obfervations and cal- mily who were dear to him: he is 
culations, by which he has been certainly one of the martyrs to aftro- 
known with advantage as an aftrono- nomy. He fet out for Conftantinoole 
mer. on the 25th of September; we ex- 
M. Chevalier has died at Prague: peéted him with the gredteit impati- 
he made ufeful obfervations at Lifbon ence, but he had {carcely arrived in 
in 1759» and at Bruffels. Provence when he fell a eer to a 
On the 8th of O&ober, Gabriel de malady of which he had not been pro- 
Bory died at Paris, aged 81: he un- perlycured. He died at Nice on the 
dervock a journey to Spain in 1751, igth of November i801. Eight 
and in 1758, went to Portugal! and days before his death the fection of 
Madeira to determine their pofition. aftronomy had prefented him to the 
His obfervations are in the Memoires vacant place in the Inftitute.  T pub- 
of 1768, p. 270, eet in thofe of 1772, lifhed a notice of his‘labours in the 
part ii. 1n the Memoires of i770,he Moniteur of Dec. 1, i801. 
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Hiftory of Crock and WATCH-MAKING, both THEORETICAL and 
Practical, fince the carheft Method of dividing the Day to the End 
of the Eighteenth Century. 


[By I. H. Moriz Porrs.] 


THE author of this work having 
publithed, in 1797, An Effay toward 
a Hiftory of the Origin and, Progrefs 
of Clock and Watch-making ; it met 
with fuch a favourable reception, that 
he has fince been induced to improve 
and enlarge it. He acknowledges 
the obligations he is under to pro- 
feflors Kaftner and Beckmann, who 
afliited him with their advice and in- 
formation; and who, on account. of 
their learning and extenfive reading, 
were able to fupply him with much 
ufeful information. ‘The whole work 
is divided into ten chapters. 


I. The cldeft Method of dividing the Day, 
and the Invention of Sun‘ dials. 

Tue period when fun-dials were 
invented is as little known as the 
country where, and the perfon by 
whom. The author, however, has 
colleéted from the oldett authors what 
is to be found on the fubje&t, and 
examined it with critical accuracy. 
The earlieft account of in{lruments 
deftined to mark the lapfe of time by 
the fun’s fhadow is to be found in the 
Bible and in Homer. A fun dial con- 
ftrufted according to the defcription 
of Vitruvius was found in the year 
1741, among the ruins of a viila on 
the Tufculan hill at Rome. A fun- 
dial of the fame kind is ftill to be feen 
at Athens, flanding on the fummit of 
a rock, to the right of ah edifice built 
by Thrafyllus. 


II. Uf of Sun-dials, and the Diwifion 
of the Day into ifours, umong different 
ancient Nations ; gradual Improve- 
ment of the Art of conftrudling and 
ujing them to the prefent Period. 


Tue Indians, Siamefe, Tartars, 
Perhans, Chaldeans, Egyptians, and 
Chineie divided the day into fixty 
hours, and each hour into fixty mi- 


nutes, &c. Thefe people even em- 
ployed a gnomon for the purpofe of 
placing their temples according to the 
principal quarters of the globe. We 
know from hiftory that the Chinefe 
made ufe of gnomons twelve or fifteen 
centuries perhaps before the birth of 
Chrilt... The old geographers, by 
examining the length of the fhadows 
of gnomons of equal-height, deter- 
mined the latitude of places, and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. _ Berofus 
brought to Greece from Afia the. di- 
vifion of the day into twelve, hours ; 
and the firft fun-dial. Anaximander, 
about fix centuries before Chrift, 
made an improvement in fun-dials, as 
did alfo Anaximenes. Eudoxus, four 
centuries before Chrift, .conftruéted a 
fill more perfeét fun-dial, under the 
name of arachne. Apollonius of Perga, 
about a century before Chriit, invent- 
ed the piaretra. Patrocles, found out 
the peleZinon, Dionyfiodorus the fun- 
dial in the form of a cone, Cleanthes 
the hemifphere or fapha, Parmenio 
the proflasifiorumena, Vheodofius and 
Andreas the profpantlima. Vitravius 
makes mention of three other fun- 
dials; gonarcha, engenaton, and anti- 
berexm, without defcribing them or 
naming the inventors. The author 
defcribes all thefe fun-dials with as 
much precifion as the accounts of them 
remaining will allow, aud with literary 
and technical accuracy. There were 
public fun-dials both at Athens and 
Sparta. Eratofthenes and Archimedes 
employed dials very accurately divid- 
ed for aftronomical purpofes ; and all 
the cities of Greece of any confidera- 
tion foon had public inftruments of 
this kind. Ring-dials foon began alfo 
to be ufed.. A dial of this kind was 
fufpended in the large fhip of Hiero; 
but the Grecian navigators, for mea- 
{uring the fate of the fun, the time 
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of the day, and the ftars above the 
horizon, employed rathtr the hodo- 
meter deferibed by Vitruvius, which 
feems to have furnifhed the firft hint 
for our meafurers of time, conftructed 
with wheel-work. It was very late 
before the Romans had real fun-dials. 
‘They employed m their flead obelikks, 
to which good gnomonss were applied. 
‘The largeft of all the gnomons of mo- 
dern times was that of Ulug Beigh, 
erected at Conftantinople in the 15th 
century, which was 183 feet in height. 
The Bononian obelifk, 83 feet high, 
erected by Caffini, that of Paris, and 
the one which pope Clement x1, 
caufed to be conftructed, are alfo ce- 
Iebrated. In ithe ancient gnomons, 
the hours were indicated by the fha- 
dow of a ftyle ; in the modern ones 
the fame thing is done by the fun’s 
rays pafling through a hole. The 
Greeks and Romans employed perfons 
of both fexes to announce to them the 
hours, as indicated by the public gno- 
mons. Trimalchio caufed the hours 
to be announced to him by a trum- 
peter. This was afterward cuftomary 
at the temples. It+is not known, 
however, when portable fun-dials came 
into ufe. Some of thefe inftruments, 
after being. buried ‘more than 1500 
years, were found between 1730 and 
1740 in the territories of Rome: of 
thefe remains of antiquity the author 
gives a defcription. That Purbach, 
an aitronomer of Vienna, introduced 
fun-dials into Germany, about 300 
years ago is not probable, as the Ger- 
mans, no. doubt, obtained them by 
their intercourfe with the Romans. 
In the 16th century, artifts took great 
pains to confiruct fun-dials in a great 
many ingenious ways; about the fame 
period lunar and aftral dials were in- 
vented. Thereis a fun-dial at Befan- 
gon which is feen only when the fun 
fhines. This is alfodefcribed, as weil 
as the dial below the roof of the coun- 
cil-houfe at Ingoldftadt. Another at 
Alencon, {till more ingenious, is con- 
nected with wheel-work, and indi- 
cates true and mean time. In the 
mufeum at Gottingen, there is a col- 
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leGion of fun-dials, and other works 
of art of a fimilar kind, preferved in 
a box. 


Ll. Olde? Method of dividing the 
Night. Invention of Water-clocks 
and Sand-glaffes, and the progrefive 
Improvement of them to the prefent 
Time. 


Tue circumftance of fun-dials be- 
ing of .no.uf€in the night-time, and 
during cloudy weather, gave occafion 
to the invention and improvement of 
water-clocks ; traces of which may be 
found among the oldeft nations, the 
Chaldeans and. Egyptians. They 
were in ufe alfo at an carly period a- 
mong the Chinefe. ‘They were em- 
ployed by the Egyptian aftronomers 
for meafuring the diameter of the fun. 
{In their firft itate they were called c/ep- 
fare, becaufe the water iffued from 
them drop by drop. The. defeat, in 
regard to the inequality in the efflux 
was at firft remedied by the {mall ftick 
of the Indians having a hole bored in 
it, and which floats fome time on the 
water, but which after a certain pe- 
riod, difcovered by repeated trial, be- 
comes" immerfed. It. was afterward 
contrived to keep the water-clock al- 
ways full, by fuftering the fame quan- 
tity of water to run in as that which 
flowed out, that equal portions of time 
might be indicated by an equa] fall. 
A funnel or inverted pyramid was 
then employed, in which the water 
defcended in unequal parts, bet 
through equal degrees marked out on 
a fcale. In the courfe of time the 
knowledge of aftronomy was applied 
to thefe clocks, and fome were con- 
ftructed in a very ingenious manner : 
of this kind was the anmaphoricum, 
which the author defcribes ; alfo the 
retrograding clock, and winter water- 
clock. Plato brought the firft water- 
clock to Greece. ‘The firft that ever 
appeared at Rome, was fhown by 
Scipio Nafica, about the year 157 
before Chrift: but foon after theie 
clecks were common, not only, at 
Rome, but in other towns of the Ro- 
man empire. When Julius Cefar in- 
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waded Britain, he found that the in- 
habitants had water-clocks. In ge- 
neral they were more prized than fun- 
dials. Athenzus conftructed a clock 
which indicated the hours by the ‘hif- 
fing noife of the air forced through a 
narrow hole by the preflure of water. 
Together with public fun-dials, pub- 
lic water-clocks were alfo {con intro- 
duced. Thefe were eftablifhed even 
in the palaces of the great. That the 
hours as announced by thefe water- 
clocks may be more eafily made 
known to the public, the Turks have 
criers pofted on high towers—and the 
Chinele, perfons who ftrike on large 
bells. The Japanefe employ burning 
matches to indicate the time, and an- 
nounce the hours in the fame manner 
asthe Chinefe. ‘The ufe which Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy made of water- 
clocks contributed to their improve- 
ment: they were much improved by 
Hero, but during the next feven cen- 
turies nothing was done in this refpect. 
The clocks of Boethius, that which 
Harun al Rafchid fent as a prefent to 
Charlemagne, and that of the philo- 
fopher Leo of Conftantinople, were 
much celebrated, though the inven- 
tion of clocks with wheel.work ren- 
dered water-clocks unneceflary. The 
latter, however, continued fome time 
after in ule ; and about the year 1660, 
water-clocks in the form of a dram, 
which are thofe called properly at 
prefent water-clocks, were invented 
it is prebable in Italy, but rather for 
coriofity than for real ufe. The‘ob- 
fervation that the water foon evapo- 
rated, may have given occafion. to 
fand being ufed in fuch clocks inftead 
of water... The period when. this 
change was made is not known. There 
is reafon only to ‘conjecture that the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans had hour 
giaffes. In the Monachal J.aws the 
word klepfammedia occurs only in writ- 
ings of the eighth century ; and it was 
not till a much later period that at- 
tempts were made to conftruct hour- 
glafles in an ant and ingenious 
manner. Snag et them are defetibed 
by Francis de -Lanis, as well as by 
Schott and Ozanam. . Rivault em- 
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mical obiervations ; and likewife Ty- 
cho Brahe, who ufed alfo clocks con- 
ftructed with quickfilver. 


IV. Ingenious Warer-clocks atd other 
Machines, the moving Principle of. 
which was diffrent from that of our 
common Clocks that go by Wheela 
work. 


Unper this head the author fpeaks 
of the machine which king Gonebaud 
received as a prefent from Theodoric 
king of the Goths. He gives alfo a 
defcription of the - beforementioned 
clock fent by Harun al Rafchid to 
Charlemagne. At that period the 
eaftern princes prefented clocks to the 
weftern; at prefent this mode is re- 
verfed. This chapter‘contains alfo a 
defcription of fome other ingenious 
clocks from Schott, Kircher, Ozanam, 
Martinelli and de Lanis; alfo Per- 
rault’s pendulum-clock, which ‘was 
moved by water, and a Chinefe one 
which Y-Hang caufed to be con- 
firucted. 


V. The Invention of Clocks mowed by 
Wheels and Weights, and their pro- 
greffive Improvement till the middle 
of the feventecnih Century. é; 


Tue invention of clocks moved by 
wheels and weights, as well as the 
eriod of the invention, is totally un~ 
oon: The author, however, has 
colleéted the refearches of learned men 
on this fubject, and: refutes the opi- 
nion of thofe who make the invention 
to be not older than the fourtcenth 
century. The invention, however, 
was not very great, as the more per- 
fe&t water-clocks were before that 
period furnithed with wheels, fo that 
the only improvement was the {ubfti- 
tution of a folid body to a& as a mov- 
ing weight inftead of water. The 
principal point was to produce uni- 
formity in the action of thefe weights s 
and.in this refpect.the firft clocks 
moved by ‘weights were deficient till 
the -time of Hayghens. It is not 
therefore to be wondered at, :that the 
application of weights to clocks as & 
moving power fhould excite fo litle 
‘Usa . 
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attention as to be fearcely thought 
worth notice by cotemporary writers + 
water and fand were indeed more 
convenient than a folid weight, which 
requires too much room for its mo- 
tion. The author is of opinion that 
the origin of clocks with weights is as 
old as the eleventh century, and ad- 
duces very probable grounds in fup- 
port of it; but it is not properly af- 
certained, whether the inventor was 
an Baropean or a Sataten. The dldeft 
complete clock moved by weights, of 
which there is any-certam teftimony, 
is that fent by the folkan of ‘ Egypt in 
the year #232, to the emperor Fre- 
deric 11, the valué of which was at 
that tinie eitimated at sooo dueats; 
Tn the thirtéenth century many of the 
¢horeh fleeples'in- Italy were furnith- 
ed with clocks moved by weights that 
fut the hodrs, Abour the fame 
time the well-known clock-houfe at 
Weftminftet-hall was furnithed with a 
éloek’ that {truck the hoars j the ex- 

nde Of which wasdefrayed by a fine 
impofed on one of the judges. The 
clock moved by weights of.the abbot 
Richard of Wallingford, which by 
many Has bezh confidered as the oldett, 
was conftructed in thé fourteenth cen- 
tury. In the year 1394, Padua ob- 
tained the firft clock, fappofed to 
have been conftructed ‘by the ccle- 
brated philofopher, ‘piiyfician, aftro- 
nomer and mechani! fanics Dorndi: 
That fuch clocks might. be introduced 
into England, Riehard 111 gave a 
patent to-three Netherlanders, in the 
year.1368, Courtrai in Fratice, had 
aelock that ftruck the hours fo early 
asthe year 1332: it was carted away 
in that.year by Philip the Bold of 
Burgundy, and conveyed to Dijon, 
where it is Rill to be feen, The firt 
large clock at Paris was erected in 
4364, bya Germanartift, Henry von 
Wick, who received daily fix French 
fous, together with free lodging in the 
tower of the Palais, to which the clock 
was removed in 1370. Bologna ob- 
tained the firit public clock in 1356; 
Pavia, in 44°02; Breflaw, by Schwel- 
belin, in 1368 ; Strafburg, in 1370; 
Augiburg, in 1398; Nuremberg, in 
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14623 and Venice, in 1497. The” 
firft clocks were expenfive, and many 
cities, defirous of having fuch ma- 
chines, were not able to raife- money 
to parchafe them. Inthe year 1523, 
the fines levied from the ftudents at 
Oxford, were employed to defray the 
expence of the clock erected on the 
charch of St. Mary. Private indi- 
viduals, however, about-this time be- 
gan t6 obtain cloeks. The firft in- 
ftance of a clock with weights being 
employed for altronomical purpofes 
occuts in 148%, when Walther, as he 
fays, with a well regulated: clock, 
made an obfervation of Mercury. 
Tycho had three of. thefe clocks, 
which fhowed minutes atd:feconds : 
he found, however, that they: were 
expofed to variations from the influ- 
ence-of the atmofphere and wind ; on 
which accoent he caufed to be con- 
firoéted a quickfilver clock, in which 
diftiHed quickfilver, inftead of fand and 
water, fhowed minates and feconds. 
To produce an uniform fall, fo mach 
quickfitver dropped from another vef- 
fel into the hour-veffel as was fuffici- 
ent to keep it always at the fame 
height. As the ftudy of aftronomy 
required more accurate meafurers of 
tine, we are indebted to that fcience 
for the improvement of thefe inftru- 
ménts, the conftruction of which does 
fo: much honour to the human genius. 


VI. dnvention of Watches and Tabli- 
- Clocks. 


~: Here of Nurnberg is penerally 
eonfidered as the inventor of watches 
or fpring-clocks, as. they ought pro- 
perly to be called ;. the firft of which 
he is faid to have conftrutted in the 
year 1500. Accotding 10° others, 
Halbrecht of Strafbarg was the in- 
ventor ; but his fir clock was, con- 
ftruied in 1520, and confequently 
twenty years later than Hele; who, 
it is certain, made {mall f{pring-clocks 
or watches foearly as 1500. Nurn- 
berg and Augfburg were the firft cities 
of Germany ia which watches were 
made. Hele’s wacches not only in- 
dicated the hours, but ftruck them 
alfo. Andrew Heialein, whe trod in 
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Hele’s footfteps, made {mall clocks in 
the fmelling-balls which were ufed in 
‘his time. In the architectural office 
at Augfburg, there is a watch above 
200 years ald, which ftrikes the hours : 
it is contained in a cryftal cafe, and 
was made by Bufchman. There were 
ftriking watches in France, in the time 
of Louis x1. The oldeft watch in 
England, that goes ftiH pretty well, 
as of the year 1540, and is preferved 
in the palace of Hampton-court. 


VII. Invention of the Fufee, Pendu- 
lum, and fpiral Spring. 

‘ ‘Tue fufee was in all probability in- 
vented in England, about the end of 
the fixteenth century, by whom is not 
known, and was thence introduced 
into Germany. It was examined 
os by Varignon and De la 

ire, in order to determine the moft 
advantageous form; which, however, 
does not always avail, on account of 
the inequality of the fpring, and 
therefore advantage is taken of other 
mechanical means: of this kind is the 
‘balance, by means of which the power 
of the fpring can be adjufted, and 
which undoubtedly was invented in 
Swifferland about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. In the firft 
watches with fufees, the diameter was 
fmall, and the bex large and broad. 
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The catgut, by which it was wound 
up, pafied eight or nine times around 
the fufee. This made the watch clumfy 
and ill-fhaped. The catgut, however, 
was foon exchanged for a chain, which 
confifts of {mall plates of fteel united 
together with great labour. In the 
middie of the feventeenth century, 
Huyghens invented @ better method 
of regulating the movement of clocks. 
In the year 2657, he applied the pen- 
dulum as a regulator to large clocks 
moved by weights; and, fome years 
after, recommended the balance fpring 
for watches. Before that period fome 
had ufed, inftead of the {poon-formed 
balance, one in the form of a ring, or 
employed a fmall fly wheel; and 
Hautefeuille ufed at firft a {wine’s 
briftle, and then a weak, ftraight, 
fteel fpring, for regulating the balance. 
In the year 1674, Huyghens cauieda 
watch with a {piral balance fpring to 
be conftru&ed by Turet at Paris. 
Dr. Hook entered into a difpute with 
Huyghens in'regard to this invention, 
and proved that he had inveated fuch 
a watch for Charles 11, which had 
ithe infcription Robert Hook, invenit 


1658, Tompion fecit 1675 5 and that 
he had folicited a patent for {uch 
watches in 1660, but did not obtain 


it till 1675. 
ero be continued. 


Curious Anecdote in the Hiftory of the DoMESTICATION of ANIMALS. 


THE clevereft woman [ faw in 
Paris when I was there in my youth, 
* fays the author of the agreeable Mif- 
cellany, publithed ‘under the name of 
M. de Vigneul Marville,’ was a lady 
who, by great pains, had fucceeded 
in teaching a dog, a.cat, a fparrow, 
and a moufe, to live together with the 
feeming mutual kindnefs of brothers 
and fifters. 

The four animals were accuftomed 
to lie together on the fame bed, and 
to eat, all out of the fame plate Out 
of the plate, the dog helped himfelf 
. the firft, and that largely. He failed 
not, however, to leave a portion for 
the cat The cat then made her 


meal, and left fome nice tid-bits for: 


the moufe ; and fome dainty crambs 


of bread remained at the fame time 
for the fparrow, which none of the 
reft ftrove to fnatch from her. | After 
eating, the company went to dance. 
The dog'licked the cat ; the cat dreff- 
ed the dog; and the moufe played 
with the cat’s paws ; who kept back 
her talons, and prefented only her 
f{mooth velvet toes to her little ‘play- 
fellow. The fparrow hopped up and 
down, and pecked, fometimes one, 
fometimes another, of its comrades, 
without lofing a fingle feather by the 
fport. Such, in fhort, was the union 
among thofe affociates, that they were 
all of one humour, as to amufements, 
and lived together without fufpicion, 
furprife, or malverfations. 
Duz 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE COW.POCK. 


{From ‘ Hints defigned to promote Beneficence, Temperance, and Medical 
Science.’ By John Coakley Letefom, M. and L.L.D.] 


A JUDICIOUS phy fician, who has 
long and attentively cultivated medi- 
cine, muft have witneffed the rife and 
progrefs of various fyftems, and {pe- 
culative opinions of its profeffors ; but, 
while experience enables him to ap- 
preciate thefe opinions, his judgment 
will not bias him againft the reception 
and encouragement of medical difco- 
veries andimprovements. Under fuch 
fentiments I have been led to pay par- 
ticular attention to a fubjeét, which 
forms a new era in practical medicine, 
and a new fource of human felicity, if 
not of human exiftence; and, as | 
have been requeited, by many pro- 
feflional and other refpeétable charac- 
ters, to deliver my opinion on this 
important fubje&, as hkely to influ- 
ence their conduct, I have dee: ed it 
my duty to declare my fentiments, 
however fuperfuous they may be con- 
fidered by others, after the commu- 
nications of Jenner, Woodville, Pear- 
fon, Ring, Waterhoufe, Addington, 
and Aikin. 

An anjmal whofe laMarious foun- 
tains afford in our infancy a fubstitute 
for that of the parent, and from which 
we draw, through life, a confiderable 
portion of our nutriment, is deftined 


by the fagacity of one enlightened 
philofopher to protect the human fpe- 
cies trom the moft loathfome and 
noxious difeafe to which it is fubjeét- 
ed. In refleéting upon its ravages, 
the mind revolts with horror; not 
merely from its fatal devaftation, but 
likewife from the deformity it inflicts 
upon its victims, by rendering the 
faireft fublunary being, that god-like 
countenance impreffed by the Creator, 
an object of compaffion, if not of dif- 
guit. Icontemplate, therefore, with 
medical pride, and not lefs with na- 
tional gratitude, the name and difco- 
very ot Dr. Edward Jenner* ; who 
by conveying from a {mall puftule 
on the teats or nipples of the udder 
of the domeftic cow, a particle of 
matter, under the cuticle of the human 
fubjet, has eftabithed the divine art 
of preventing the ravages, and even 
the appearance, of that fcourge of his 
exiftence, the fmallpox. 

From time immemorial this domef- 
tic animal has been confecrated among 
ancient nations as an obje¢tof worfhip ; 
to all it is now an objed of grateful 
admiration. . What then is due to that 
philofopher, who has drawn new and 
heretofare unexplored fources of hap- 


, Although the gow pock had long fince been faund by incidental experience 2 fe- 


curity againtt the fmallpox, it had ncyer been applied to any beneficial purpole, ti:] the 
genius of Jenner difciiminated its powers, and introduced it into }raflice, as a perma- 
nent fecurity agaimft the variolous infe@tion. This preventive quality of the vaccine 
fluit was certainly known even to {cientifie profeflional men many years ago; but, 
itrange as it may now appear, no one, till Jenner promulgated his diicovery, had ever 
improved that knowledge, by applying it to the procefs of inoculation. About twenty 
years ago, when Dr. Archer was the phyfician of the hofpital tor inoculation, Catha- 
rine Wilkins, now Titchenor, from Cricklade, in Wilthhire, who had had the cow- 
pock in confequence of milking cows, came to her bio:ber ip London, (where the is 
now refident) who, being defirous of aice: taining whether this circumf{tance could be 
depended upon as preventive of the fmallpox, fent her to the hofpitai for inoculation, 
when the received the variolous matter from Dr. Archer ; againft which, however, the 
was proof, and the jmallpox of courfe could not be communicated ; but no advantage 
was derived from this fa&.— Archer was a prudent, cautious, and rather timid prac- 
titioner ; and the hoipital for inocuiation owes much of its importance to his perfevering 
attention ta Us inieieits ; but he neither poffeffed the fpirit of penetrating inquiry of 


Woodville ; nor the geniws of difcovery of that man, who was deftined to form a new 
¢ra in medical practice. 
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pinefs from this falutiferous animal ! 
Gratitude calls upon the nation for a 
national reward; and great indeed 
would it be, were it adequate to the 
national good that mutt refult from 
this wonderful difcovery, which em- 
braces at once the following axioms : 

I. It prevents the acceffion of the 
moft fatal malady under heaven—the 
variolous infection. 

II. It is not infeétious or contagi- 
ous. 

IIT. It is believed, that it never 
has been fatal, and never will be. 

IV. It creates no blemith, or mark, 
on the human frame. , 

= It conveys no conftitutional dif- 
eafe. 

It has indeed been calculated that, 

of 60,000 perfons who have been ino- 
culated with the cow-pock, four have 
died. I cannot bring my imagina- 
tion, from the experience I have had, 
to conceive, that any healthy fubject 
can die of a procefs which can hardly 
be called a difeafe ; or, in other words, 
that a fingle puftule (for there is rarely 
more) can prove fatal. Prejudice or 
ignorance have given rife to various 
reports, which inquiry has proved un- 
founded. It muft, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that many miltakes have 
been committed by practitioners ; mat- 
ter has been taken from the chicken- 
pox (varicelle) and too frequently 
from tie purulent fluid round the fcab 
of the cow- pock, or in the variolous 
pattule ; and in either cafe it is need- 
lefs to fay, inoculation ander fuch cir- 
cumftances is no fecurity againit the 
{mallpox. 
_ But fuppofing four might have died 
in 60,000 perfons inoculated by the 
cow-pock, it can hardly afford an ar- 
gument againtt the practice; for if we 
calculate, that the procefs of the erup- 
tion, &c, may occupy fourteen days, 
who would enfure 60,000 healthy per- 
fons for fourteen days under the 
chance of no more than four dying in 
that period ? 

It is not in vaccine inoculation alone 
that miftakes have been committed, 





even by practitioners of eftablified ’ 
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charafter. I lately attended two 
young perfons under the fmallpox, 
each an only child, of confiderable fa- 
mily, who had been inoculated tw6 
or three years before by refpe@able 
gentlemen ; and the mothers of the 
children fihowed me what they con- 
ceived to be the marks or pitting from 
the inoculated {mallpox : happily, they 
both recuvered from an alarming erup- 
tion of the difeafe ; but two relations 
1 once claimed, who were inoculated 
with matter juppofed to be variolous, 
by an eminent inoculator, afterward: 
caught the fmallpox, on one of whom 
it proved fatal. ‘Thefe inftances of 
error, fo injurious to the medical cha- 
ra€ter, and diftrefling to the commu- 
nity, fhould excite the moit guarded 
circumfpeétion in the profeffors of the 
healing art. 

Condamine, in deferibing the fu- 
perior fafety of variolous inoculation, 
compared with the natural infe@tion; 
reprefents the latter as a rapid river, 
which every individual is liable’ to 
pafs over ; and the former to a boat, 
which each may avail himfelf of, to 
enfure a fafe paflage ; while thofe who 
do not embrace this conveyance muft 
incur the rifk of plungirip into this 
dangerous current. If this allufion 
exhibit the fuperior advantages of va- 
riolous, may we not fubftitute an ada- 
mantine bridge in favour of vaccine 
inoculation ? 

-The higheft honours have been con- 
ferred on heroes both ancient and mo- 
dern, who have defolated provinces 
by the deitruétion of their fellow crea- 
tures: trophies and ftatues have been 
ereted to commemorate fanguinary 
deeds. Sau! may have boafted of his 
thoufand flain, and David of his ten 
thoufands ; but the altar of Jenner is 
not confecrated by hecatombs of the 
flain; his claim is that of having mul- 
tiplied the human race, and happily 
invoked the goddefs of health, to ar- 
reft the arm that {catters pocilence 
and death over the creation ! 

All Europe is now convinced.of the 
falutary refult of vaccine inoculation. 
In Afia, Africa, and America like- 
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wife, wherever it has been pradtifed, 
ait has arretted the progreis of the 
fmallpox ;*at the fame time, in this 
falutary procefs, it occafions no feri- 
ous diteafe icfelf. The moft unequi- 
vocal and unbiaffed relations, from 
various parts of the European and 
American continents, atteft thefe fatts; 
even France, fupine perhaps at firft in 
appreciating the value of this difco- 
very, has at length participated in the 
general acclamation of its ineftimable 
benefits, as appears by a paper infert- 
ed in the Moniteur of the 12th Ven- 
aofe, 1801, as a letter addreffed to 
the reipective nrayors of the twelve 
diftricts of Paris, by the medical com- 
mittee of that city, in which it is ob- 
ferved : 

* That the vaccinated have been in- 
ceffantly expofed to the contagion of 
the {mallpox, even by fleeping in the 
fame bed, and eating and drinking out 
of the fame veflels without any effect*. 
More than feventy-two have been ino- 
colated for the fmallpox, yét none 
jhave taken the infeétion +. 

* ihe committee have thrs by nu- 
Merous experiments, verified the ob- 
fervations of the Englifh phyficians ; 
and is convinced of the truth of the 
three principal ftatements : 

I. That the vaccine is a very flight 
difeafe. 

I]. That it is not contagious. 

HII. That it is an effectual pre- 
fervative againft the {mallpox. 

* The committee is preparing a re- 
port, in which, as well as rendering 
an account of its own labour, it will 
demonttrate thefe great truths; and 
eftablith the public opinion with re- 
fpeét to the moft brilliant, and the 
moft important difcovery of the 18th 
century; to which France, Europe, 
andthe whole world, wiil be indebted 
to the annihilation of that moft deftruc- 
tive {courge, which has ravaged and 
defolated it for fo many centuries.’ 

Our gallic neighbours, with whom 
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a warm imagination is a prominent 
paffion, in {peaking of the Jennerian 
difcovery, as the moft brilliant of the 
18th century, have expreffed a fenti- 
ment inadequate to its magnitude ; as 
it is believed to be the greateft difco- 
very in ancient or modern hiftory. [ 
may be deemed an enthufiaft in my 
opinion ; but if he, who is able to 
exhibit a more momentous difcovery, 
is alone permitted toapply this epithet, 
I may challenge the imputation with 
impunity. If we appreciate the im- 
portance of the difcoveries of Gun- 
powder, Printing, the Mariner’s Com- 
pals, and the Circulation of the Blood, 
the Jennerian difcovery will ftiil dif- 
play 2 prominent era in the contempla- 
tion and gratitude of pofterity. 

Ye Literati, under the defignation 
of reviewers and critics, whofe pe- 


_netrating eye pervades the ample cir- 


cle of fcience; and whofe decifions 
impofe a tone upon public opinion, 
and widely influence even the judg- 
ment of every reflecting mind; in 
proportion to that influence, ought 
you to ftand forward upon this in- 
terefting occafion.—Not with that 
cold approbation, bordering upon in- 
difference, if not apathy, which has 
been painfully noticed in fome of your 
critici{ms ; but with an impreflive ar- 
dour adequate to the imperious ne- 
ceflity of animating the multitude to 
felf-prefervation. 

When Herfchell fixed the fite of the 
Georgium Sidus in the great volume 
of the heavens, you railed the theme 
of ardent praife to this unrivalled af- 
tronomer ; but what is the Georgium 
Sidus, in competition with the Jenne- 
rian difcovery! Has it conveyed to 
one human being a fingle ray of ad- 
vantage ? Contemplate with imparti- 
ality the latter, whofe beneficent rays 
are deftined to diffipate the gloomy 
atmofphere of peitilential mortality ; 
whofe fatal victims, I am bold to fug- 
gett, amount to 240,000 annually in 


* Children fucking, under the vaccine difeafe, do not infect their mothers, who have 
not had it ; nor the mothers the children. 

+ In England, and other parts, the number may be extended to full 50,000, oF 
even perhaps double that number at this time. 
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Europe alone! Does this reflection 
admit of a coldnefs of defcription ? 
Dip your pens in ethereal and indelible 
ink !—Imprefs your obfervations in 
charaéters legible to the moft diitant 
regions of the globe! : 

Ye Paftors, whofe congregations 
liften to you for information; may a 
retrofpection of the ravages of the 
fmallpox, and the profpeét of its ex- 
tintion by the vaccine inoculation, 
excite your piety to promote the fala- 
tary practice in public and private! 
As the Creator, it is believed, gave 
exiftence to rational beings, in order 
to augment rational happinefs; may 
you co-operate in forwarding this be- 
nign purpofe, by inculcating the du- 
ties of felf-prefervation! and, 

Ye Parents, who are the natural 
guardians of your offspring, do not 
hefitate in adopting a procefs that ex- 
empts them from variolous contagion, 
and its frequent concomitant, death ; 
when you read in the bills of morta- 
lity, the weekly returns of its victims, 
in numbers from fcrty to fifty ; and 
reflect, that each of them might have 
been living objects of affection to their 
parents, and of national benefit to the 
ftate, had their guardians embraced 
the falutary difcovery I allude to! 
Not a day paffes in this metropolis, 
without witnefling the immolation of 
infants facrificed by this contagion * ! 
And fhall they not excite one pang of 
remorfe to furviving guardians ; on 
refleting, that with as much fecurity 
as they pafs through the chambers of 
their houfes, might thefe infants have 
efcaped the valley of the fhadow of 
death! I do not hefitate to declare, 
that I never enter the habitations of 
the rich or the poor (for each may be 
equally uféful in their refpe€tive allot- 
ments) .without feeling an ardent de- 
fire for the fecurity of their infantile 
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denizens, againft this moft deftructive 
difeafe. 

Mothers! Your infants cannot rea- 
fon for themfelves, but they call upon 
your protection, by every tender and 


winning gefture. How have you 
been delighted, when their playful 
hands initinétively prefs your bofoms, 
to folicit the flow of that nutritive 
fluid that ates from your heart’s 
blood, and adds to theirs! When they 
look up to you with fmiling innocence, 
how ardently you — their lips with 
careffes and kiffes ! With ardour I in- 
voke you to fhield their endearing fea- 
tures with the aegis of Jenner. — 

In fpite of the moft obvious and 
uniform fuccefs of vaccine inoculation, 
individuals have oppofed the practice 
from a refinement of reafoning, that 
on the other hand appears to be -ra- 
ther conclufive in its favour; they 
have objeéted to it on account of its 
origin, and conferred upon it the 
epithet of a beaitly difeafe, and brand- 
ed its promoters, as being poflefied 
with the cow-mania ¢. Of the prie 
mary fources of infe&tious difeafes, 
little is yet clearly afeertained ; that 
fome have originated from animals is 
certain; but, of all animals, the cow 
is moft congenial to the habits.of man 5 
its food is fimple, and its difeafes are 
few: we are from infancy nourifhed 
by its milk, and its fleth conftitutes a 
large portion of human aliment; and 
furely a particle of matter extracted 
from this almoft facred animal, can 
excite no difguft, or rational idea of 
impurity ; while that of man, too of- 
ten the creature of appetite and mor- 
bid indulgence, with juices vitiated 
by intemperance, and a conftitution 
injured by vice, may indeed afford 
fome fufpicion of contamination and 
impurity. 

The cowpock, this eruptive affec- 


* About 8,000 children annually die in London under four years of age; chiefly 


occafioned by the finallpox ! 


+ Lam truly forry that my friend Dr. Mofeley, whofe learning and extenfive prac- 
tice muft greatly influence the public opinion, fhould have adopted fuch an expreffion, 
or in the leaft degree difcouraged the moft important,’ brilliant, and falutary difcovery, 
in the annals of the eighteenth century. Probably-he may have formed his opinion 
from fome miftakes he might have witneffed in the early practice of vaccine inocula 


won, 
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tion of the nipples of the cow, which 
I attempt to elucidate, has long exiit~ 
ed in various parts of the counties of 
Gloucefter, Wilts, Somerfet, Buck- 
ingham, Devon, Hants, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Leicefter, Stafford, and vicinity 
of London ; and in fome parts, long 
and well known as a preventive of the 
{mallpox ; but it was not employed 
in medical practice, as has been inti- 
mated, till Dr. Jenner introduced it 
to the knowledge of the public ; and 
by whom it was even fufpetted to 
originate from a fuppurative eruption, 
or the greafe, fo called, a difeafe lia- 
ble to appear on the heel of the 
horfe. 

- However dubious this hypothefis 
may be, it is of ferious importance to 
know, that the udder and teats of the 
cow are affected with ulcerations to- 
tally different from the cow-pock ; 
and confequently, to difcriminate with 
precifion the genuine appearance of 
the latter, which is beft afcertained 
by actual obfervation, as many mif- 
takes have occurred by {fubftituting 
the chickenepox and other eruptive 
affeftions, as has been already cb- 
ferved. The cow-pock is diitinguith- 
ed from the flighter fores of the ud- 
der, by a tendency to produce a deep 
hollow fore, and differs from the otler 
ulcerations of this organ, by a livid 
bluenefs, which commonly attends it, 
and which experience wiil alone ef- 
fe€tually diftinguith. The matter or 
fluid of the cow-pock is introduced 
by inoculation, in its recent ftate, in 
the fame manner as the variolou: ; 
and it fhould alfo be introduced by 
the {malle& poflible puncture. Its 
progrefs is tikewife very fimilar : in 
about two days a fmall reddith emi- 
nence is vilible ; this increafes in fize, 
becomes hard, and by the fixth day 
acquires a bluifh, or light crimfon 
circle about half an inch in diameter, 
with a difcoloured fpeck, puftule, or 
rather veficle, in the centre, fome- 
what lefs than a pea; this circle, or 
areola, progretlively increafes till the 
eleventh or twelfth day ; after which 
it gradually vanithes. 


+ 


About the eighth day, a flight fens 
fation of pain in the inoculated part, 
and arm-pit, takes place, with a little 
fhivering, head-ach, and feverifhnefs. 
Thefe uiually fubfide fpontaneoufly in 
a day or two, little or no confinement 
or reftraint being requifite: and in- 
deed, in general, very little. indifpo- 
fition whatever is obfervable. The 
pains, however, in the inoculated 
part is fometimes troublefome, with 
confiderable inflammation, while the 
puftular or veficular part is furround- 
ed with a broad circular margin ; 
which, with the preceding fymptoms, 
indicate, that the fy item is affected by 
the vaccine matter. Soon after this 
period, that is, about the twelfth or 
thirteenth day, the fluid in the vedicle 
gradually dries up, and the veficle it- 
felf, or puftule, forms a dark.colour- 
ed hard fcab, which adheres feveral 


‘days, unlefs pulled off. Sometimes 


one or more {maller {pots appear on 
different parts of the body, but in ge- 
neral there is only a folitary puftule, 
where the vaccine fluid had been in- 
ferted. 

Fluid for inoculating other fubjects 
may be taken, from the fixth to the 
tenth day of the eruption: when 
taken early, that is, about the fifth, 
fixth, or feventh days, it is fuppofed 
to be more adtive, and more cer- 
tainly to be depended upon for pro- 
pagating the difeafe. After the tenth 
day, the puitule is ufually formed 
into too dry a fcab to afford matter 
for inoculation. 

By this curfory relation of the pro- 
grefs of the vaccine, a confiderable 
fimilarity with that of the variolous 
inoculation muft be perceived; the 
eruption of the former, however, re- 
fembles more a watery veficle, no 
fuppuration in general taking place ; 
while the matter of the {mallpox is 
purulent, and the puftule itfelf has the 
charaéter of phlegmonic inflammation. 
The greateft diffimilitade appears in 
one being infectious and dangerous, 
while the vaccine inoculation is nei- 
ther infectious nor dangerous. 

The progrefs of the vaccine inocu- 
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lation is not always thus’ uniform ; 
fometimes the part inoculated has not 
fhown figns of the difeafe having taken 
place for upward of a week ; and oc- 
cational initances. have been’known, 
that a paftule or two refembling the 
vaccine has appeared about or after 
the time that the original vaccine puft 
tule has been formed into a dry fcab, 
or-even fallen off. Whether this latt 
Circumitante may not have arifen from 
a particle of vaccine matter having 
been conveyed by, the patient’s fingers 
to fome part.of the body, may: be 
fufpeted.;..it is however certain; that 
this fupen-vefication occafions no dif- 
eafe or morbid inconvenience. It has 
been long believed, that. one«morbid 
action will impede that of avother, in 
the fame conttitution ; and perhaps 
this difpofition of the. vaccine and va- 
riolous inoculation to remain latent, 
may be occafioned by fome other mor- 
bid ation. in the ‘conttitution.; al- 
though . unknown. and. untufpeéted. 
When I pradctifed:incculation, Ip was 
always defirous of conveying as. {mall 
a particle of matter as potible: under 
the cuticle, and ven preferred the re- 
petiuion of the operation: (ihould»the 
firit appear not to have .fucceeded) 
every three or four days, rather than 
introducing a large portion.of vario+ 
lous matter at one time. .oWhether or 
not this precaution is of real import- 
ance I cannot decide, though: itvhas 
been fuggefted, that deep incifions 
produce a much larger eruption; but 
i well recollect initances,. where 1 
have inoculated three or four. times 
from a fufpicion of the preceding ope- 
ration’s having. failed; and, at. the 
end. of: ten, or twelve, or even four~ 
teen days, all the inoculated: punctures: 
have thowed evidence of having taken 
the infeétion, and have fuppurated 
nearly.in a fynchronons progre(s; from 
whence it might be inferred, thacfome 
latent ‘previous »morbide action had 
impeded that of the variolous, and 
might in hike manner that of the vac- 
cine. 
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By the uniform experience of nearly 
two years, at leaft with London prac- 
titioners, it has been proved, ‘that the 
vaccice matter neither lofes its original 
powers, or acquires any new Ones, by 
tran{miffion from one human fabject, 
that has not had the difeafe, to ano- 
ther ; though fome experiments: made 
elfewhere have fuggefted.an idea, that 
its efficacy is gradually diminifhed, 
and becomes at length inert. ‘The 
— of this opinion is now after- 
tained ; and we know, that the vac- 
cine fluid has been conveyed: from one 
patient to another in féventeen hun- 
dred fabjeéts, in fuceeffion, with un- 
diminithed efficacy ; and it is* hoped 
that it will not be deteriorated, or lofe 
its priftine virtue, till that dreadful 
fcourge: the fmallpox' thall have been 
annihilated. This might be effected 
in the prefent year, fhould’a due fenfe 
of felf-prefervation influence the com- 
munity in general. § Should’ the \peo- 
ple of thefe kingdoms. be thus ac- 
tuated, about 36,000: additional: in- 
habitants would be added to its popu- 
lation in the year 1802, and fo'(pro- 
greflively every fublequent ‘year,» till 
the next’ century, when the whole 
gained by ‘the “Jennerian  difcovery 
would amoant to about twelve millions 
of fellow-creatures);__—— 24 

Preparative’ medicines, or a re- 
ftri diet, have been little atrended 
t the eow-pock is ufually fo-mild 
as fearcely to be-called a difeafe,-or to 
require enher.confinement,' or» medi- 
cal treatment.) ‘The mofttroablefome 
circumftance -is ‘the: inflammation: of 
the infected arm, and therefore'a cool 
regimeniand mild aperient:medicines 
aré advifeable.. To the -puitule, if 


requifite, may bepplied the faturnine ~ 


lotion *. 1 Mereurial ointment has alfa 
been ned and alfo the vitriolic: acid 
has been applied tothe puftule -only, 
on the end of a probe, and in half a 
minute: afterward’ wafhed off. In a 
ftate of inflammation from variolous 
inoculation, the late baron »Dimfdale 
advifeda biifter to: the inflamed part : 


* The bet application is aqua lithargyri acetata and water.--Onepart -of the 


former, to five of the latter. 
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but it has not been applied under vac- 
cone inoculation; and fF imagine it 
never will be requifixe to have recourfe 
to ‘any: other application, than the 
aqua lithargyri, dilated with five times 
its quantity of water, which Dr. Jeh- 
ner informed me, as has been oblerv- 
ed, are the proportions’ he adopts. P 
have. known a common bread and milk 
poultice aniwer.every falutary pur- 
pole. j 
‘Pe moment FE. had finifhed this 
page,: Dreceived a fecond letter from 
bes fienner; the conchufion of whichi’ 
jeifo applicable to the prefent fubject, 
and fo:fercibly’expreffed, that J have 
prefutned apon the Kindnefs of wy. 
corteipondent by inferting it here? 

* ‘Lhe fmallyox rages at’ this' time 
im the: metropolis with defolating fury. 
We havethe means in our power of 
flopping. the -calamity:—Whiy not 
employ them ? 

« We perccive as it'were our houfes 
oo. fire, and with buckets In Our Waads 
fiand!idly gazing on the flames. 

«We bar tne door agaiutt foreign 
plagues by our laws of quarantine ; 
winle the createft domeftic piague that 
ever infeited u , ¥. futfered’to advance 
without controul, Would it nor’ be 
witzids the leg flature to. interfere in 
the caufe of iutierimg humanity ?’ 

in London and its ‘enviréns there 
are about one’ mifiion: of mshabiages, 
of whom, 3,c00 die annually bye 
natural {mali pox, or about 76.000 in 
Great Britain and freland. ‘Ihe’ po- 
puiation that might reiult, from fier 
prefervation by the cow-pock, would 
probably re-people tieie kingdoins 
every century, of give exidtence to 
twelve miilions of human beings! 
What’ a glorious reflection to my 


friend, who has been the means of 
preferving more lives than ever fell 
to the lot of any other human be- 
ing ! 

On the Ameriéan continent, ino- 
culation of the {mallpox is not very 
generally encourdged * 3 perhaps it 
has been thought, that’ onlefs the 
practice were general, it would rather 
tend’ to keep.up and propagate the 
difeafe ; for its fafety beyond the na- 
tural fmallpox is indabitably eftablith- 
ed. ‘The cowpotk hrs ‘nd peculiarity 
fo different from it, a8 that of not be- 
ing infectious, which removes’ this 
important objection to inoculation. 

My fiiend Dr. Waterhoufe, of 
Cambridge, near Bofton, with a mind 
equally’ hberal and well informed, and 
poileffitig 'an-ardent fpirit of inquiry, 
which has Beén fuccefsfa'ly- exercifed 
forthe honour ‘of his country. and 
benefit of the community, by his ex- 
tenfive correfpondénce with Europe, 
was enabled early to avail himfelf of 
tiie’diicovery of the cow-pock, which 
he introduced into America, and which 
he has employed with undeviating 
fuccefs, and his countrymen now juitly 
hail hint their benefactor as the Jen- 
ner Of America, an appellation which 
was firft applied by phyficians of 
this: citv'to their tranfatlantic coad- 
jutor. 

The veccine inoculation haviag been 
eft'blithed> by induditable experience 
it every quarter of the civilized world, 
we nay now paufe to corfider, whe- 
ther or not the variolous inocula- 
tion be a juilifiable praétice? Opi- 
nions ‘and even prejudices, although 
ill-founded, which refult from old ha- 
bits, itrenethened by domettic fenfibi- 
Ixy, claim attention, and demand ‘in- 





* The duke de lg;Rouchefaucauit Liancourt (Travels in America) fpeaking. of 
Virginia, he obferves, ¢ Lbat a law exitts, wiich interdiéts inoculation for the fmall- 
pox, without permillion from the juitices, and from all the neighbours within the dif- 
tance ofitwo miles. Any phyfietan who fhould preiume to inoculate without thele pre- 
cautions, would be punifhied by a fine of ten thoufand dollars. Whoever is acci- 
dentally attacked by the fmailpox is carried to a lonely houfe in the middle of the 
woods, and there he receives medica! affittance. If the village, the town, the diitriét, 
to which he belongs, catch the infection, thete places are cut off from all communica- 
tion with the reft of the country, and are permitied to have recourte to inoculation : 


Otive: wale it is never allowed.’ 

















dulgence; for there are many indivi- 
duals, who fill prefer variolous to 
vaccine inoculation ;. but allowing due 
condefcenfion to thefe feelings and 
prejudices, can a con{ciertious medi- 
cal practitioner encourage, , or give 
his fanction, to the old practice, which 
he knows to be attended with the {a- 
crifce of at leaft one victim in five 
huadred cafes (independent of its 
injurious effe& in propagating the in- 
fetion) while the modern, by vac- 
cine inoculation, is believed never 
fatal ? 

Were parents previoufly informed 
of the probable proportion of deaths 
by variolous inoculation, and were it, 
like the vaccine, incapable of com- 
municating infection to others, fome 
apology might be admitted, and the 
old practice in a great meafure jufti- 
fied ; but, if we = into the balance, 
the dangerous influence of variolous 
inoculation, by f{preading infection, 
and endangering the lives of thofe 
who have not had the fmallpox, I can 
hardly confider a profefiional _man 
jutifiable in fupporting this practice 
in the prefent period of experience. 

At the inftant of writing this. paf- 
fage a valuable performance *, by my 
friend Dr. Willan, is put into my 
hands ; and one of the firft pages pre- 
fented to my view contains the follow- 
ing obfervation : 

‘The ima'lpox and meafles. have 
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prevailed more during this {pring 
(Report of April and May, 1792) 
than has been known for many years 
pak. They were diffefed in the courfe 
of laft month (Febrvary) through all 
the villages adjacent to ihe mctropohts. 
J cannot here pafs over a ftriking in- 
flance of the bad effects aitfing from 
partial inoculation. A child was ino- 
culated in April, whofe parents kepta 
fhop in a court, confilling of: about 
twenty hovfes. As the inhabitants 
repaired every day for neceffary arti- 
cles to the fource of infeStion, the 
confequence was, that feventeen per- 
fons were affefted with the tmallpox 
in the natural way, within a fortnight 
after the child’s recoverv ; and eight 
of them died of the difcafe.” 

What a dreadful mortality of our 
fellow-creatures, of eight in feven- 
teen, is here exhibited ! Would nota 
medical practitioner gt this period of 
improved knowledge be refponfible 
for fo fatal cataitrophe ? Knowing the 
indubitable fafety of the vaccine- pock, 
it would be his duty to place before 


the parents, who might folicit the - 


variolous infection, the certainty of life 


on one hand, and the danger of death . 


on the other; and if they refufed to 
accept the former, he onghr not to be 
accefflary to the latter, by acting as 
the medium of diffufing the fatal poi- 
fon, uslefs under very particular cir- 
cumltances. 


* Reports of the difeafes in London, particularly dusting the years 1796, 97, 98, 


99, and 3800. 


On the proper Exercise of Memory in early Lire. 


{From Letters on Education, by Mifs Hamilton. } 


EVERY one, who at an advanced 
period of life has attempted to in- 
ftru& himfeif in any branch of fcience, 
mutt be fenfible how much the diffi- 
culty is increaied, by the lofs of the 
aptitude, which memory has in early 
life, for retai.ing mere perceptions. 
Wiat is clearly conceived upon the 
fubject, the memory faithfully retains ; 
but it is not without great and re- 
peated efforts that the neceflary terms 


come to be , familiarly recolle&ed. 
I have known feveral perfons, who 
have been by -this difficulty deterred 
from the purfuit of bosiny, chymiftry, 
and other iciences, for the acguire- 
ment of which they felt the mott ar- 
dent inclination. Had the’ technical 
terms belongwg to thofe fctences becn 
committed to memory, at that period 
of life when wards (that.is to fay per- 
ceptions) are received with facility, 
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and recollected with eafe, the fciences 
I have mentioned would have been 
attained without the fmalleft diffi- 
culty. 

The grammatica! rules of every 
language come exactly under the fame 
defcription. Perfons to whom thefe 
tules have been familiar from the pe- 
riod of infancy, eafily acquire the ha- 
bit of arranging their words with pro- 
priety : while thofe who have not at 
an carly period made this acquire- 
ment, though by the ftudy of philo- 
fophical grammar, they may attain a 
perfect knowledge of its principles, 
yet will they in practice be frequently 
at a lofs, and often liable to error. I 
candidly confefs, that I fpeak this 
from my own experience; and am 
fenfible that a more perfect acquaint- 
ance with the rules of grammar, ac- 
quired even by rote in early life, 
would have faved me many a painful 
hour of future ftudy. 

Here, then, have I prefented you 
with a wide fieid for the exercife of 
the memory of perceptions. But de- 
ceive not yourfe!f; deceive not your 
child into an opinion tha: it has ob- 
tained any Anowledge from thefe exer 
cifes. Let them be looked upon as 
they really are—mere materials, which 
are to be made ufe of at the proper 
period. Of real ufe they wili cer- 
tainly be found ; they will be as well- 
tempered mortar in the conftruction 
of the folid edifice. But you mutt not 


fo far mittuke, as to confider this mor- 


tar asthe building ; if you do, the in- 
telleGual fabric will never be reared. 

It is, I believe, a very generally 
received notion, that a tafte for poe- 
try is inipired by the reciiation of 
verfes. Let us examine in what this 
tafte confilts. 

Poetry addreffes itfelf particular'y 
to the imagisation and to the feelings. 
* In poetry.’ fays Dr. Stewart, € the 
effect is incoufiderable, unlefs upon 
a mind which poflefles fome degree 
of the author’s genius ; a mind am- 
ply furnithed, by its previous: habits, 


with the means of interpreting the” 


language which heemploys; and able, 


by its own imagination, to co-operate 
with the effects of the art.” And is ic 
by a fenfelefs repetition of the poet’s 
words, that all thefe indifpenfable re- 
quifites are to be acquired? | grant, 
that by the repetition of {mooth veries, 
the ear may become fenfible of har- 
monious meafure ; and this, [ believe, 
often enough paiffes for poetical tafte. 
But where the mind is incapable of 
keeping pace with the rapid aflocia- 
tions of the poet ; where the fineft al- 
lufions are loft for want of conceptions 
to apprehend their meaning ; where 
the fineft imagery prefents no object 
to the mind ; the emotions that are 
excited have furely no affinity to the 
fublime or beautiful. Even in de- 
fcriptive poetry, unlefs the. objects 
have been familiar to the perceptions, 
it is impoffible: that the moft jutt, and 
beautiful defcription can convey any 
ideas to the mind. 

Let us fuppofe a little girl, whofe 
acquaintance with natural objects ex- 
tends to the grafs-plat which orna- 
ments the centre of fome neighbour- 
ing fquare. In order to cultivate a 
taite for defcriptive poetry, fhe is en- 
joined the talk of getting by heart 
Gray’s celebrated elegy, which a- 
bounds in imagery at once natural 
and affecting - Let us follow her in 
the conceptions fhe forms from it. 
Two lines will be a futficient exam- 
ple: 


© The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The towing herd wind flowly o’c: the lea.’ 


The curfew, it is more than proba- 
ble, fhe has never heard of  Per- 
haps in fome of the * Beauties of Hif- 
tory,’ which fhe has read as leffons, 
the curfew may have been mentioned ; 
but it 7s poffible that it may never have 
b.:en explained ; of the tolling of a 
bell fhe has perhaps heard, but of the 
meani..g of &ncil the is completely 
ignorant. .Wich the term parting day 
the, it is likely, affociates the idea of 
the black Monday, on which fhe part- 
ed with her friends to return to fehool ; 
an aflociation fufficiently melancholy 
to accord with the tone of the poem, 
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but not very likely to facilitate her 
knowledge of its defign. | What does 
fhe make, what cuz fhe make, ,of the 
fucceeding line ? A herd fhe has pro- 
bably heard of, as one who takes care 
of fheep, goats, or other animals ; 
but why the herd thouid /ow, is cer- 
tainly beyond her comprehenfion. 
How, or in what manner, he winds, 
is equally fo. She is told, indeed, 
that he winds flowly, and fhe knows 
that one may wind a clock or a watch 
either flowly or quickly; and with 
that idea fhe probably affociates it, 
pailing the fucceeding words of o’er 
the lea as mere expietives, placed there 
by the poet to lengthen out the line ; 
for which purpofe f-veedle dee would, 
to her conception, have done every 
whit as well. 

I could thus go through the whvle 
poem, and think I fhould leave no 
doubt upon your mind at the conclu- 
fion, that the child had received as 
many ideas from this exercife of me- 
mory, as fhe would have done from 
the repetition of any old rhyme. 

Where the perceptive powers have 
been fufficientiy exercifed upon natu- 
ral obje&ts, fo as to render the greater 
part of a poetical defcription intelli- 
gible, great advantage may indeed 
arife from the perulal; becaufe, in 
that cafe, the pleafure which the mind 
receives from feeing the images with 
which it has been familiar, fet in a 
new, and more elegant, and elevated 
point of view, wili ferve to enliven 
the powes of curiofity and obferva- 
tion, and prove a ftimulus to the ac- 
quirement of new ideas. 

A familiar and intimate acquzint- 
ance with tle objeéts of nature will 
not, it is true, be always fufficient to 
infpire poctical tafte ; but without an 
intimate acquaintance with natural ob- 
jects, the conceptions of the poet can 
never be underiiood ; for it‘is from 
the material worid that all the fineft 
imagery of the poet is derived. From 
the fame fource we have all our ideas 
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of the fublime and beautiful. The 
defcriptions of the poet, by calling our 
attention to thefe objects, increafes 
the emotions which they have a natu- 
ral tendency to excite; and thus a 
tafte for poetry enhances the pleafure 
we derive fiom contemplating the 
beauties of nature, while an accurate 
knowledge of natural objets gives to 
poetry a pecul ar zeit. 

It is, then, from a cultivation of 
the perceptive faculties, that we only 
can attain thofe powers of conception 
which are eflential to tafle ; and with- 
out this cultivation, all the beauties 
of all the poets who have ever writ- 
ten, commitred to memory, would 
do no more toward infpiring poetical 
tafte, than the {mell of a rofe would 
do toward giving an idea of its colour 
to one who had been born blind. 

From the tenor of thefe obferva- 
tions on the cultivation of the percep- 
tive and conceptive faculties, the ad- 
vantages of a country education in 
the early part of life will appear fufi- 
ciently evident. Thofe who have it 
Not in their power to give this advan- 
tage to their children; thofe whofe 
fituation precludes their pupils from 
the benefit of an extenfive and fami- 
liar acquaintance with natural objects, 
ought to be particularly folicitous to 
make them amends for this misfor- 
tune, by feizing every opportunity 
of directing their attention to the na- 
tural objetis within their reach. If 
the vegetable world is thut to their 
perufal, the book of animated nature 
is open before them. If ‘ the vari- 
ous landfcape burfts xot on the fight,” 
the fun, moon, and ftars, may ftill 
be fcen. Nor ought an attentive ex- 
amination of the works of art to be 
neglected. In moit of thefe, fome 
principles of fcience are involved. 
From the moft fimple piece of me- 
chanifm ideas may be derived; and 
no fource that can farnifh the mind 
with ideas which are juft and accu- 
rate, ought we to overlook. 
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Abfira® of theRxumeration of EnGianp and Waxes, taken 1801, in 
Conformity to an Af of Parliament, and copied from the Report. 





Counties of England and 


Wales, 


Inhabited 
Houfes. 


By bow 
many 
Famiites 


occupied 


Uninha 
bited 


Houles. 
4 


Mal:;. 








Bedford 
Berks - 
Buckingham - 
Cambridge ~- 
Chefter - 
Cornwall -« 
Cumberland - 
Derby 
Devon 
Dorfet - 
Durham - 
Effex - 
Gloucefter ~ 
Hereford 7 
Hertford - 
Huntingdon 
Kent ~ 
Lancafter - 
Leicefter - 
Lincoln 
Middlefex - 
Monmouth - 
Norfolk - 
Northampton - 
Northumberland 
Nottingham; - 
Oxford - 
Rutland 
Sulop - 
Somerfet - 
Southampton - 
Stafford - 
Suffolk 
Surrey ~ 
Suffex - 
Warwick 
Weftmoreland 
Wilts - 
Worcetter - 
Eatt Riding 
rs North Riding 
i = Welt Riding 


Anglefey 
Brecon 

Cardigan 
Carmarthen - 
(Carnarvon - 
Denbigh 

WF lint 
Glamorgan - 
Merioneth - 
Montgomety = 
Pembroke - 
Radnor 











11,388 
20,573 
275442 
16,139 
34,482 
32,906 
21,573 
31,322 
579955 
215437 
273195 
38,37! 
46,457 
175003 
17,68 
6,841 
51,535 
114,27° 
255997 
41,395 


111,146 


13,98¢ 
23,416 
23,334 
19,262 
37,613 
39:04" 
25,893 
33,660 
725559 
24,142 
38,109 
46,784 
55,133 
18,822 
20,092 
8,150 
65,967 
132,147 
27,967 
425629 
19 99854 
99°3 
§7293° 
29,361 
35-523 
30,081 
235750 
3563 
34,501 
57013 
45233! 
43,135 
435481 
63,63 
305755 
44,028 
9,026 
395527 
29,74! 
315544 
34554 


117.379 


335 
622 
543 
312 
i,t 79 
1,472 
872 
1,369 
3:23 
825 
1,17! 
1,027 
1,715 
941 
49! 
135 
1,413 
35394 
742 
1,094 
$:371 
417 
1,523 
736 
1,534 
542 
594 
$ 
529 
251376 
9 2 
15995 
$52 


3,514 


1,014 
45723 


30,523 
52,821 
$21°94 
44,081 
925759 
89,3 8 
« 545377 
79;401 
157,24° 
535667 
74,77¢ 
111,356 
117,180 
43 955 
48,063 
18,52: 
1313374 
322,356 
631943 
162,4.4¢ 
225173 
129,842 
63,417 
739357 
68,558 
535736 

75978 
$2,563 
326,927 
105,667 
113,698 
IOT,COr 
127,128 
735797 
999942 
2 5175 
37,380 
67,631 
67.457 
74,904 
276,005 


Femal:s. 


325370) 
56,794 
552359 
455295 
98,992 
93,401 
62,353 
81,741 
185,76) 
61,652 
85,50) 
115,081 
133,529 
459236 
493534 
19,047 
156,25¢ 
3593375 
66, I 38 
106,112 
4445474 
23,409 
143,529 
68,340 
835744 
J's 92 
55,334 
8,378 
$5,076 
146,323 
113,989 
1205455 
109,34c 
341,905 
80,514 
108,248 
215442 
975727 
71,7 2 
71 976 
80,6c2 
287,948 


Total of 


Porfons. 


635393 
109.215 
107534! 

89,346 
191,751 
183,205 
117523! 
161,142 
343,001 
125,316 
160,361 
226,407 
250,809 

$0,191 

97.577 

37>568 
347,624) 
672,741 
130,08) 
208, 557 
$18,120 

45,582 
273537! 

315757 
157,104 
349, 35¢ 
109.620 

16,356 
167,639 
273975 
219;656 
2349153 
210,431 
269,043 
159,33) 
208, 19¢ 

43,617 
185,107 
139-333 
139433 
155»50° 
503955 





1,467,87¢ 
6,67 
6,31 
8,3 
13544 
930. 
12,62 
7958: 
14,22: 
5,787 
8,72 
13,36: 
3,67: 


1,773,420 
7,053) 
6,800 


3.987,935 


155775 
155393 
205403 
3754-39 
19,586 
2952.47 
19,577 
34, 196 
13,89 

22,914 
26,406 


499 


13,031 
16,24 
225648 
5,878 
21,93: 
31,106 
20,545 
37,335 
15,6 1¢ 
25,06. 
30,874 
957° * 








108,053 





118,303 











23 $ 


453 





343315434 


3386 
31,632 
42,95! 
67,39" 
41,$21 
60,352 
99,022 
74,575 
2-506 
47,97" 
§8,28¢ 
19 OSC 


548,546 
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Abfirad of the Enumeration of ENGLAND and WALES, taken in 
1801, in Conformity to an Aét of Parliament. 





SUMMARY. 


Inhabited 
Fioufes. 


Uninba- 
bited 
Heufes. 


By bow many 
Families 
oceupied. 


Males, 


Females. 


Total of 
Perfons. 





England 
Wales 
Arm 
oe 
jSeamen in regif- 
tered veflels 
Convicts 


Grand ‘Total 





1,467,870 
408,053, 


539965 
39504 


157735420 
118,303 


399873935 
2575178 
193,351 
126,279 


144558 
1,410 


423435499 | 


284,36 


853315434 
5411546 
198,351 
426,279 


144,538 
1,410 





155759932 





1,896,723 | 572476 








45715)718 








4,627,867 





993432578 





In England 1,¢24,027 perfons are employed chiefly in agriculture, and 1,789,532 in) 


trade, manufactures, and handicraft. 


and 53,822 in trade, &c. 
It will be obférved, that when the army and navy are added to the males, there isa 
total excefs of the number of males over that of females of 88,344. 


In Wales 189,062 are employed in agriculture, 


Lift of all the Crrizs and Towns in England and Wales, whofe 
Population exceeds FiVE THOUSAND. 





Cities and Towns. 


Inbubited 
Houfes. 


By bow 
many 
Families 
occupied. 





London 
Manchefter 
Liverpcol 
Birmingham 
Briftol 
Leeds 
Plymouth 
Newcaftle 
Norwich 





Bath 
Portfmouth 
Sheffield 
Bull 
Notiingham 
Exeter 
Leicefter 
York 

| Coventry 


a 


- 


Chefter 
Dover 
Yarmouth 
Shrew fbury 
Greenwich 
Sunderland 
Oxiord 
Coichetter 


- 





Se a 





121,229 
125547 
11,446 
14,528 
10,403 
11,258 


216,073 
18,560 
16,939 
159303 
149413 
15,790 
10,708 

8944 
9°93 


4447 
4199 
$216 
4239 
§330 
65138 
4649 
4977 
2652 
3205 
2407 
2930 
3109 
333 

3081 
2773 
2067 
1365 
1827 
1959 


6510 
6037 
6754 
7449 
6707 
3947 
3608 
3842 
3548 


3427 

“Es | 
3°34 
3541 
3300 
3215 
3572 
223: 
2526 








Uninba- 
bited 
Houfes. 


5135 


1873 
493 


—— 


Mal. 


Females. 


Toral of 
Per fons. 





279 
338 


39,1 


34! 

“3 
198 
747 


393369 


345267 
349716 
26,943 
2 § 504 
18,016 
16,343 
15,810 


4715476 
44,919 
435286 
38,954 
36,702 
27,658 
25,178 
20,620 
21,044 


364,845 
84,020 
773653 
73,670 
68,645 
53,162 
445194 
351963 
36,854 





174 
30 
643 
118 
100 
144 
85 
72 
204 


85 
231 
64 
8s 6 
54 
14 
82 
38 





12,441 
14;309 
15-483 
13,951 
13,729 
7314 
7921 
7018 
7672 
6492 
7187 
6 
7323 
4902 


$920 
5012 


195759 
17,857 
15,831 
16,465 
155132 
10,084 
9032 
9127 
8362 
8560 
7558 
$382 
Beg2 
7016 
7510 


3 
7 


65:8 





57741) 


325200 
32,166 
315314 
29,516 
23,861 
17,398 
16,953 
16,145 
16,034 
15,052 
145845 
145845 
145739 
14,339 
32,432 
11,594 
11,520 
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Continuation of the Lift of all the Crries and Towns in England and 
Wales, whofe Population exceeds FivE THOUSAND. 






























































By how 
Inhabited} many | Uninba- Total of 
Cities and Towns, Houfes. | Families | bited Males. | Females.. \Perfons. 
becupied. | Houfes. 
Worcefter -- 2237 2627 133 49°9 |) 6443 [13,352 
Ip{wich - - - 2170 2738 si 4934 |, 6293 [115277 
Wigan ; - - + | 2177 2277 59 5068 5921 | 10,989 
Derby §' -~- - |. 2144 244% 26 4982 5850 | 10,832 
Huddersfield - | 1373 1373 | tor §240 5431 | 10,671 
Chatham - - - 1715 2665 14 4699 }' 5806 | 10,505 
Carlifle . -- 1314 2303 24 4479 5742 | 10,221 
Lynn - - =} 1965 | 2437 47 4549 | 5556 | 10,096 
Cambridge - - 1691 2278 42 4964 §123° | 10,087 
Reading - - 1751 2136 |. 32 4642 5100 9742 
Lancatter - - 1598 1998 13 3999 §°31 9° 30 
Canterbury en ae 1741 2276 58 3805 5195 gouo 
Macclesfield - - 1426 1539 101 3979 4764 3743 
Whitehaven - - - 1776 2403 47 3348 5394 $742} 
Maidftone - es 1330 1742 16 3835 4192 8027 | 
Southampton - =] Tsog 1876 73 3390 4523 7913) 
Devizes - - - 1552 172 4t 3624 4285 7905 | 
Sakitbury - - - 1489 1333 45 3412 4259 7668 | 
r Bury - - 1340 3641 1; 37 3399 4523 7655 | 
Gloucefter - - }., 1325 1732 43 34.28 41s 7579 | 
Durham - - - 1024 1930 3° 3319 4211 7530} 
Whitby - - -! 1596 19.2 108 3273 4212 7433 | 
Lincoln . ab 151 1619 58 3474 3924 7393 | 
Brightbelmftone - - 1232 4380 142 3274 4065 7339 
Bradford - © of *itagg 15st 34 3473 3829 7302 
Berwick . - =}. g30 1791 35 3009 4178 7187 
Northampton - - 1322 1652 49 3244 3776 7°20 
Grantham - - - |} 1935 1456 72 3377 3637 7O%4 
Kendall - - =] 1394 1671 30 2y50 3942 6892 
Hereford - - = | 1392 3915 63 3023 3305 6828 
Roche fter - - =} 1136 1553 14 3078 3740 6817 | 
Newark - 9% 1376 1437 14 3098 3632 67% 
Scarborough - - 1615 1769 50 2730 3958 6688 
| Sandwich = - - + | 3287 | 1407 th 2966 3540 | 6506 
Kidderminfter ~ oe 1253 1405 44 3020 3090 6110 
Swanfea - -- 112 1504, 2 2529 3570 6099 
Beverley - - 13c0 1432 35 2734 4267 6col 
Bofton - - - 1221 1334 31 2698 3228'| 5926 
Winchefter - 791 902 19 2767 3059 5826 
Taunton - + - 1146 1308 43 2450 3344 5794 
Warwick - - 1055 1142 29 27c9 3066 5775 
Doncafter ~ - - x136 1261 60 2477 3220 5697 
Holywell + -- 1093 1189 $3 2566 3001 5567 
Carmarthen - - 930 173 15 2338 3210 | 5548 
Deal - -- 906 1107 It 2234 2936 5420 
{t may be worth while to obferve, on the population of the metropolis (4s 
collecicd at the end of the abftraét) that if the regiments of guards, and mi- 
litiaz in London, and the feamen on board the regiitered veffels in the river 
Thames, were added to the 864,000, that the metropolis would undoubredly 
exceed go9,0c0 fouls; almof a tenth part of the population of England and 
Wales; and nearly one-twelfth of the whole pcople of Great Britain. 
5 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF READING ABBEY. 
With a View of the Anney Gate. 


THE abbey at Reading was built 
with the remains of an old caftle. It 
wasa very magnificent ftrudture, found- 
ed by Henry 1, for the maintenance of 
two handred Benediétine monks, and 
the refrefhment of travellers. The 
building was begun in the year 1121; 
and completed in 1125. The char- 
ter recites, that the abbeys of Read- 
ing, Chelfey, and Leominfter, hav- 
ing been deftroyed for their fins, and 
their pofleffions having fallen into the 
hands of the laity ; the king, with 
the advice of his prelates, had built a 
new monattery at Reading, and en- 
dowed it with the revenues of the 
monafteries of Reading, Chelfey, and 
Leominiler, together with their ap- 
purtenances of wood, &c. with ex- 
emption from all tolls and duties. 
Belide thele privileges, the abbot and 


monks were inyefted with the power 
of trying criminals, and entrufted, ge- 
nerally, with the confervation of the 
town and neighbourhood. In return 
for thefe extenfive grants, the monks, 
by obligation in the charter, were to 
provide the poor, and all travellers, 
with neceflary entertainment. 

The latter part of the duty was fo 
well attended to, 1 there was al- 
ways more expended upon ftrangers 
than upon the monks jntion: 

The drawing now prefented to our 
readers, was taken by Mr. Samuel 
Ireland, a fhort time before he died, 
and the faithfulnefs of his fketches 
needs no eulogium here.—This gate 
belonged to the mitred abbey of Read- 
ing; or, in other words, the abbot 
of it had the privilege of fitting in 
parliament, 


NARRATIVE OF LA FAILLES VOYAGE TO SENEGAL. 
Concluded from Page 284. 


FEW of the negro princes are more 
abfolute in their authority than king 
Brac. He has power to reduce all 
his fubjects to the ftate of flaves, and 
to fell them as fuch, without being 
hable to be punifhed for fuch tyranny. 
He is fole proprietor of all the lands ; 
and his fubjeéts are obliged to culti- 
vate for him thofe which he retains 
in his own immediate poffefion. On 
his journies through his dominions he 
is fupported at the expence of his peo- 
ple; yetthere are few princes who live 
in a worfe ftate than himfelf. His 
principal revenue confifts in cuftoms 
to the value of about 250l fterling, 
which he derives from the trade of the 
French company. In cafe of war, 
all his fubjeéts take arms. ‘Che chiefs 
of the different villages follow their 
prince at the head of an undifciplined 
rabble. The principal force is in ca- 
valry, and a fingle battle decides the 
conteft. ‘Te vanquifhed party re- 


tires, and fues for peace. The victors 
commonly afk no better than to re- 
turn unmolefted home, with the booty 
they have taken. When, indeed, the 
advantage of the victory is very deci- 
five, the conquered prince is obliged 
to acknowledge himfelf the vaffal of 
his conqueror, and to promife a 
yearly tribute. Thefe conditions of 
peace are foon violated, and a new 
war enfues. The foldiers have nej- 
ther pay nor provifions allowed them, 
What plunder they may take, remains 
the fole reward for their fervice. The 
fhares of the chiefs are almoft as large 
as that of the fovereign himfelf. The 

fight bravely in battle, for fear of 


being made flaves; and when once- 


the flight of either army has enfued, 
avarice foon ftups the carnage, as the 
prifoners are all made flaves, and 
form the moft-valuable part of the 
fpoil. » 
The ruier of the kingdom of the 
Yy 
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Foules has the title of Siratick. His 
dominions extend for a length of 140 
leagues, on both fides of the river. 
Their exact breadth is much lefs con- 
fiderable ; but is not perfeétiy known. 
Ivory Ifle, and the I fle of -Bilbas, are 
within his territories, 

Fort Podor, befcrementicned, ftands 
on Ivory ile, at the diftance of fixty 
leagues inland from the mouth of Se- 
negal river. The ifle is highly fertile, 
yields a great deal of millet, and af- 
fords pafturage to vaft numbers of 
cattle. Coitee, cotton, ‘and indigo, 
grow there fpontaneoafly. It is even 
faid, that the fugar-cane might be 
cultivated in the fame place with good 
fuccefs. The obje& of the company 
in forming a fettlement on this ifle 
in the year 1743, was to obtain fup- 
plies of provifions to the inhabitants 
in the ifle of St. Louis, to protect the 
trade. and to fecure’ means ‘of com- 
munication with the inland country 
acjacent to the vis er. 

The ifle of Bilbas is fituate at the 
diftance of feventy leagues inland, 
above Podor; is rich in paitures, and 
of an air and temncrature favourable 
to the health of man. i¢ven this laft 
confideration -were alone {ufficient to 
encourage the formation of a fetile- 
ment upon it. It would be a fcne 
to which travellers might refort for 
the recovery of lof health. And, as 
there are Moorifh tribes, and fore its 
of gum-trees not far diflant from it, 
it might, within no long time, be- 
come a principal mart for the gum- 
trade. 

_ The Siratick is much more power- 
ful than the Brac. He poffeffes a 
‘numerous body of cavalry. His do- 
minions are fubdivided into feveral 
different provinces. Of thefe, each 
province is governed by a lieutenant, 
with abfolute power, and with a mili- 
tary force under hiscommand. Thefe 


bel 


foldiers are, however, undifciplined, 
and indifferently armed, fo that they 
would be able to make fmall refiftance 
to any enemies but 2 rabble of ne- 


wroes like themfelves. ‘lwo or three 
companics- of European foldiers, with 
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two or three field-pieces, would be 
any time fufficient to put to fight he 
moft powerful of thefe negro armes. 
The manners, ulages, government, 
and religion of the kingdom of. the 
Foules, are in almoft all refpeéts the 
fame as thofe cf the fubjetts of the 
Brac. Their language alone is dif- 
ferent. The cuitoms paid by the 
French company to the Siratick, are 
fomewhat more than 46] fterling. 
The kingdom of Galam, adjoining 


‘to that of the Fonles, extends along 


the Senegal river, for about dorty 
leagues, and terminates at a cataract, 
which interrupts the navigation of the 
river, ‘and beyond which. the French 
have rarely ‘attempted to advance. 
The northern and fouthern bounda: ies 
of this kingdom are unknown. The 
fudjeéts of the king or Tunka of Ga- 


‘aaa are of a turbulent character; 


‘and his fituation 1s a very énetrtiin 


and uneafy one. They, however, 
in the cafe of revolution, make their 
new choice of a fovereign always out 
of the old family, and prefer him who 
is the neareft related by the female 
fide to their old foverei::n. The power 
of this prince depends greatly on his 
own courage’ and ability to win the 
confidence of his fubjetts.’ 

The people of Galam, and the ad- 
jacent territories, are named Serraco- 
lets. "Phey are treacherous and cruel. 
They compofe feveral different ftates, 
which are fometimcs refpettively in- 
dependent, fometimes fubjeét to one 
another. The king of Galam is 
even faid to pay tribute to the king of 
Caffou, a neero prince, whofe domi- 
nions lie inland from the cataraét of 
Govina. The French had anciently 
a fortrefs at Galam; but it was fub- 
je&t to great inconveniences from the 
noxtoufnefs of the air, and the fre- 
quent rifings of tlhe river. The Bri- 
tith, therefore. while they were mafters 
of the fettlement, abandoned that fort. 
The French had before intended to 
transfer it to the convenient fituation 
of Sangalon, on the river Felemé. 
The defign of erecting a fort in this 
fituation was to facilitate the trade in 
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flaves, which are the moft readily 
purchafed there. A party of the in- 
habitants of Senegal and Goree goes 
every yearto Galam. They fet off 
in forty beats, ia the month of July, 
and about the end of Odiober reach 
the place of theirdeitination. A fair, 
to which the Moors refort, is there 
heid during the firft fifteen days of 
November. Gold, ivory, bullock’s 
hides, rice, with feveral forts of mil- 
let and Turkey corn, are among the 
articles which the Moors bring for 
fale: they receive in return coined 
guineas, fire-arms, hardware-goods, 
&c. When the waters begin to fall, 
the flotilla then {ets off on its voyage 
down the river. A fail of fifteen days 
brings them home. And it may well 
be fuppofed that they are, at their re- 
turn, received with the liveliett joy. 
The Moors who vifit Galam are 
called Mandingoes. ‘lheir principal 
employ ment is in trafic. They hve 
in wandering hordes in Galam, and 
the countries sw from it, in a fort of 
independence ; only paying fome fmall 
tributes to the chiefs of the countries, 
which they occafionally occupy. Fhe 
travel in caravans throughout all the 
interior parts of Africa; carrying 
European merchandize inland, and 
returning with flaves, gold, and ivory. 
They are ail Marabouts, or men of the 
law; a profeflion from which they 
derive protection in their jaurnies. 
The voyage to Galam is a very 
unhealthy and dangerous one. The 
air is noxious and torrid. The paf- 
fengers are terribly infefted with in- 
fects, and are deluged with continual 
rains. ‘The river, when fwollen to 
its greateft height, is agitated by an 
incredible force of currents, and the 
difficulties of the navigation are, from 
time to time, much enhanced by con- 
trary winds. ‘The boats fail in one 
fingle line, one following another. 
Cufioms are, befides, to be paid to 
different petty princes who occupy 
the river’s banks. Delays are fre- 
quently produced by negociation re- 
{peting the cuftoms. . And fome of 
the boats are at times feized by thofe 
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barbarians. The .health of the na- 


tives is fuch as to bear, unimpaired, 
the dangers of this voyage; but to 
Europeans it proves often fatal. The 
returning voyage is lefs dangerous 
and difagreeable, becaufe the bad 
part of the feafon is then paft; ard 
the veffels fail with the wind and the 
courfe of the river in their favour. 

By the information of a Marabout, 
I have learned, that the -paflage is 
fhorter and more convenient by Jand. 
There are eight months of the year, 
in any one of which the journey by 
Jand to Galam may be accomplifhed 
in twenty-four days. The moft fa- 
vourable time, however, for under- 
taking it, is in the beginning of April. 
The temperature of the weather is 
then cool; and north winds iteadily 
prevail, 

The kingdoms of: Bambouc and 
Bondou, fituate fouth from that of 
Galam, are famcus for the riches of 
their mines. In 1730, the mines were 
examined by a perion in the fervice of 
the French African company, who 
brought a fatisfaftory account of them, 
but was, in a fecond journey thither, 
murdered by a party of the natives, 
at fort St. Jofeph. In the year 1748, 


. by the advice of Mr. David, direétor- 


general at Senegal, the company gave 
new orders to explore the mines of 
Galam. The execution of thefe or- 
ders was interrupted by the war which 
broke out in 1744. In 14756, the 
views on the mines were renewed. 
They were again examined, and fome 
fpecimens of gold from them of the 
higheft purity were’ tranfmitted to 
Paris. The taking of Senegal by the 
Britifh in 1758, alone hindered them 
from being then wrought. The two 
principal mines are thofe of Natacou 
and Keiimani, both fituate near a {mall 
river, which has the name of the 
Golden river, has itsfource near the 
village of Tambaoura, and joins the 
Felemé, at the diitance of about fours 
teen or fif'een leagues. above the 
mouth of the latter. Thefe mines are 
but about fourteen or fifteen leagues 
difant from fort St. Jofeph, Since 
Yy2 
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the peace of 1783, they have been 
neglected. 

To fpeak of the vegetables of Se- 
negal, I fhall mention firft the acacia. 
It is rather a thrub than a tree, its 
height from fifteen to twenty feet ; 
its wood, white, hard, and of a very 
clofe texture ; its bark of an afhen 
colour. Its trunk grows generally 
bent to one fide or another ; and it 
is covered, from the root to the top 
with twifting branches, which are very 
irregularly difpofed, and give far from 
an elegant appearance to the tree. 
Its leaves are {mall, and confift each 
of four or five pairs of pinnulz, each 
fupporting twelve or fifteen pairs of 
fo.ivla, each one line in length, one- 
fifth of a line in breadth, fmooth, 
venous, obtufe, and flightly pointed 
atthe fummit. At the bafe of each 
leaf, are three prickles, conical, 
blackifh, f{parkling, two lines in 
length. The flowers are white. The 
fruits are flat fhells, very fmall, ellip- 
tical, pointed at both eds, yellow, 
not exceeding three inches and a half 
in length, nor nine lines in breadth, 


with veins on the outfide, and flightly 
waved at the edges, covered alfo with 
hairs fo fhort as to be fcarce dif- 


cernible. Each of thefe fhells con- 
tains about the number of fix feeds, 
very flatand orbicular, or elfz fome- 
what cordiform. ‘This tree grows in 
Senegal, and commonly on fandy 
grounds near the fea fhore. It yields 
the white gum, which is brought from 
this part of the fouth coaft of Africa 
to France, and which, though more 
efteemed than that from Egypt, is 
however confounded with it under the 
common name of Gum- Arabic. 
Monkey’s bread is the name given 
to a tree that grows here, and has 
been by fome perfons thought to be 
the fame as the tamarind-tree. It 
grows to the common height of the 
walnut-tree. Its tufted branches fpread 
out to a great width. Its trunk grows 
to fuch thicknefs, that twelve perfons 
tozether will fcarce do more than 
comprehend it with their outitretched 
arms. In the ifle of Saura, is one of 
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thefe trees, not lefs than fixty feet in 
circumference. In Senegal, the ne- 
groes make from its fruit, with the 
addition of water and fugar, or honey, 
a drink which ferves to quench their 
thirft not unpleafantly. 

Of the various fpecies of the palm- 
tree, the viniferous palm-tree is that 
moft common at Senegal. It has 
from the natives the name of Ronu. 
Its trunk is large and ftraight, like a 
column of fifty or fixty feec high, with 
a bunch of leaves forming a round 
tuft at its upper extremity. Each of 
thefe bunches at the tops of the palms 
looks like a fan, five or fix-feet wide, 
and fupported on a ftem of the fame 
length. The fruits of the female trees 
are as large as a melon of the com- 
mon fize, but fomewhat jonger, in- 
volved in a coriaceous covering, as 
ftrong as parchment, under which is 
a yellowith fubitance full of coarfe 
filaments, which are conneéted with 
three large kernels. The negroes are 
fond of eating this fruit when it is 
roafied under the afhes. It has fome- 
what of a metallic tafte, and its fmell 
is ftrong but not difagreeable. The 
viniferous palm-tree ie fo named, be- 
caufe it affords a liquor which is called 
Palm-wine. That liquor, when drunk 
within twenty-four hours after it has 
been drawn from the tree, is very re- 
frefhing. 

The camel is the moft ufeful of the 
dometticated animals which belong to 
this country. He not only bears the 
heavieft burdens, but is the moft pa- 
tient and fuber of quadrupeds, He 
will travel on for feveral months to- 
gether in thefe arid defarts, with very 
little water. The milk of the fe- 
male is an excellent beverage ; and 
the fleth of this creature is the bef 
animal food which the Moors have. 
The Arabian horfes at Senegal, are 
{maller than thofe of the fame breed 
wiich we have in Europe; but adtives 
well-fhaped, and of a great diverfity of 
colours. The elephant, the moft re- 
markable of the wild animals of this 
part of Africa, is a fource of great 
profit to the negroes, 
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From Senegal, after fome delay, I 
was fent on a voyage to the ifle of 
Goree. Goree is fituate in 14° 41’ 
307 lat. andin 19° 45’ of longi- 
tude w from the meridian of Paris. 
Tt is only an infulated rock riiing to 
a great height in the fea, and at the 
diftance of about a Jeague and a 
quarter from the neareit land. It is 
in the middle of that bay which is 
formed between Cape Verd, and the 
fouthern continuation of the African 
coaft. It is fcarce fixty acres in ex- 
tent, incapable of culture, and defti- 
tute of rivers. Provifions for the peo- 
ple of the fettlement muft be entirely 
brought from Europe, or procured 
from the continent of Africa. Wood 
is alfo, by permiffion of the native 
princes, to be brought from that con- 
tinent. With proper care, indeed, 
the water which filtrates from the 
rocks might be collected, fo as to 
form a coniiant and ample fupply of 
this article for the ufe ot the inhabi- 
tants. 

The ifle enjoys, however, by its 
fituation, many advantages. Its road 
is at all times fecure for fhipping. 
The ifle is well fitted to protect the 
flave trade, to ferve as an emporium 
for this branch of traffic, to afford 
convenience for reparation and re- 
frefhment to French thipping on the 
African coaft. The journey by land 
between Goree and Senegal does not 
exceed 60 leagues ; by fea the voyage 
is only forty leagues. 

This ifle had tormerly the name of 
Barfaguiche ; it was then a depen- 
dency of Cape Verd. King Beiam 
ceded it, in the year 1647, to the 
Dutch ; who fortified it, and named 
it after a town in Holland, Goree. 
The Englith took it from the Dutch 
in 1663. Admiral Ruyter, however, 
retook it the year following. Three 
years after, it was taken by count 
D’Etrees with a French fquadron. 
It remained in the poffeflion of the 
French till 1758. It was then taken 
by the Englith. It was reftored to 
the French by the peace of. Paris, -in 
1763. It was again taken by the 


Britih in 1779, and again reftored 
to the French in 1783, With Go- 
ree, the French recovered on the 
continent their fatories of Ruffifque, 
Portudal, Joal, Salum, and Albreda. 
—Ruffifgue was afterward deferted, 
as being too near to the ifle of Go- 
ree. Portudal is held under the king 
of Baol. Millet, butter, and eggs 
in abundance, with about 120 flaves 
annually, are thence obtained. Joal, 
a village at about 120 leagues diftant ’ 
from Garee, fupplies rice, cattle, and 
fowls in great plenty. The territory 
aréund it is rich and fertile. Jt af- 
fords alfo about 100 flaves annually, 
jome green leather, wax, and ivory. 
The river Salum runs fouth of the 
territory which comprehends our fac- 
tory at Joal. Cahone, the capital 
of the kingdom of Bourfalum, ftands 
on that river, at the diftance of about 
forty leagues inland. Cattle are pro- 
cured there in great quantity, and at 
a very low price. It is alfo one of 
the marts to which the Mandingoes 
bring gold, ivory, and flaves from 
the eatlern parts of Africa. There 
cannot be found a better itation for a 
faftory. ‘The kingdom of Bar meets 
the confines of Bourfalum at the north 
and the eaft fides; the fea forms its 
wettern boundary; its fouthern boun- 
dary is the river Gambia. The 
French factory of Albreda is fituate 
in the kingdom of Bar, on the north 
bank of the Gambia river, and at 
about eight leagues diftance from its 
mouth. The Englith have near it 
their fettlement of Fort James, to 
which tuey have drawn all the trade. 
The Gambia river has its. fource at 
avery great diflance ivland. At its 
mouth it is about two leagues broad; 
and the contraCtion of its breadth, as 
you advance further upward, is but 
very flow and gradual. ‘The Englith 
Fort James fiands on an iflet in this 
river, at ten leagues difiance from the 
fea. It divides the channel of the 
river into two pafiages, in either of 
which a fixty gun thip may be at 
anchor. A forty gun frigate can ad- 
vance up this river above Eropina, 
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which is feventy leagues inland from 
the river’s mouth. Barks of 120 
tons burthen can proceed to Fatenda, 
which is tco leagues higher. In the 
rainy feafon, the current of the Gam- 
bia is fo rapid, that no perfon can 
falup it. It is between September 
and July that this voyage is always 
to be performed. ‘The banks are on 
both fides occupied by hordes of ne- 
groes. The Englith have many fac- 
tories upon it; and cargoes are al- 
ways in readiaefs for the fhips which 
come up the river. The Mandingoes 
refort thither in great numbers. ‘I hey 
bring for fale, gold, ivory, and flaves 
purcnafed in the remote interior parts 
of Africa. The eftablithments of the 
Britith on this river are of no confi- 
derable ftrength. They have no 
troops, except at James’ fort, 2 place 
of fo hitle firength, that its batteries 
might be at any time filenced by a 
fifty gun fhip. To enhance its dif- 
advantages, it is always dependent 
on the good will of the natives for 
the fupply of wood, water, and pro- 
vifions. Before the war of 1778, the 
French might have extended their 
trade to the Gambia; but the exe 
clufive poffedion of that river and of 
Fort James was warranted to the 
Britifh by the tenth article of the 
treaty of Verfailles; and the French 
trade at Albreda cannot, therefore, 
be continued otherwife than by inland 
intercourfe. We pay to the king of 
Bar, cuftoms to the fmall amount of 
abort 35! flerling, a year, for the 
Kiberty of maintaining our factory of 
Albreda within his territories, 

As to the ifle of Goree, if care- 
fully fortified, and furnifhed with 
ftores of ammunition and provifions ; 
if it had two thips of war conttantly 
croizing in thefe latitudes to protect 
oor trade ; if thofe who fend out ad- 
ventures would make the cargoes fuit- 
able to the natural demands of the 
country, and all the articles of good 
quality ; if they would entruft thofe 
cargoes to the care of none but per- 
fons of integrity and due experience ; 
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and if, finally, their veffels were built 
more for the voyage than for the 
port; then-might France trade to 
advantage with this part of Africa. 

A factory was, in the beginning of 
the year 1785, eftablifhed by the 
French nation on the ifle of Gambia, 
in the Sierra Leone river. The 
ground was purchafed from Pana- 
bou:e, fovereign and proprietor of 
the ifle, on condition of an annual 
payment of goods to the value of 
t~o bars of iron, and of the payment 
of fifteen bars, as the cujtoms to that, 
prince for every meschant-fhip com- 
ing there to trade. A fort was im- 
mediately conitructed, coniftiling of a 
battery of twelve cannon. A maga- 
zine to contain the king’s flores was 
placed on the right of the battery: 
on the left were barracks for the re- 


ception of the troops:: at the, diftance 


of a few. hundred paces backward, 


was a ditch for the exterior defence. 


The ifle of Gambia was chofen by 
the French, in preference to the ifle 
of Lojs, becaufe, on this lait, the 
Britith had already an eftablifhment. 


One thing peculiarly unfortunate for 
this factory is, that there is not, in 
the whole ifle, more than fix acres of 
ground fufceptible of ufeful cultiva- 


tion. The reft is ac unhealthy 
morafs. The trade in African com- 
modities is in wax and flaves, The 
Sierra Leone is a noble river, The 
beft time for fhips to enter it is in 
January and February. In May, 
rains fet in; and the climate becomes 
exceedingly uahealthy. At the defiré 
of the king of Gambia, [ have brought 
his fon with me to France. His name 
is Pedro; and after receiving educa- 
tion in th's cowstry he is, to, return ta 
his father, [This young man, after 
fpending two years at Breft, returned 
in 173; to his father. He was fent 
back to finifn his education in France. 
He returned finally home in-17g0. 
His arrival was celebrated by rejoic- 
ings, amid which, the negro village, 
his father’s capital, was accidentally 
burnt to the ground. ] 
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A new Method of feparating Siiver alloyed with CopPER ix Bitton. 
By C. Narione. 


METALLURGISTS well know 
that argentiferous copper, which does 
not contain half its weight in filver at 
leaft, cannot be fubjected to cupella- 
tion. In that cafe, recourfe is had to 
an operation, called liquation, with 
lead ; but, unhappily, it is attended 
with inconveniences which in many 
cafes render it impracticable. 

To extra@ filver from copper com- 
pletely, in one liquation, praclice has 
fhown in the founderies -where this 
operation is performed on a large 
fcale on biack copper, that in a 
quintal of the latter there muft be at 
leaft feventy or eighty pounds of cop- 


per, and more than eight or nine. 


ounces of filver; and in this cafe 
the proportion of lead to the copper 
aght to be eleven parts of the former 
and three of the laiter. 

But asin billon {bafe) money the 
filver generally forais from one-twelfth 
to one-fourth of alloy, and fometimes 
more, it is evident that feveral liqua- 
tions muft be repeated to impoverifh 
the copper; for though in the firit 
the lead carries with it a great deal of 
filver, it is not always in the fame pro- 
portion, and the Jatier portions are 
more dificult to be extracted. 

If we fuppofe that four fucceffive 
liquations are fufficient to extract the 
filver of our billon money, which is 
of the quality of tiree deniers ten 
grains, ettimating it at the loweft, we 
fhould have fifty-five livres tor the 
whole expence of the feparation for 
each quintal of that money. 

If the procefs of the celebrated 
Cramer, of which M. Jars has given 
a fhort account in the third volume of 
his Voyages Metallurgiques, can be 
attended with any advantage, it would, 
however, b2 of very little wie to us. 

C. Napioné, knowing that fulphur 
has a greater affinity for copper than for 
filver, conceived the idea of reducing 
into fcorie a large quantity of rich 
copper by combiniag it directly with 
fulphur, in the hope of obsaining, by 


this kind of dry parting, the filver con- 
centrated in a portion of the copper fo 
as to be able to refine it immediately 
by cupellation, and to obtain at the 
fame time fcorie, lefs rich, for amal- 
gamation. 

The experiments which he relates 
prove that he was not deceived in his 
expectation. He took a pound and 
fix ounces of argentiferous copper of 
the qualityof 32 deniers the marc, and, 
having fufed it in a crucible, mixed 
with it two ounces of fulphur. Having 
feparated the matte or fcoriz, he re- 
peated the fame operation twice on 
the cupreous regulus ; and after the 
three operations he obtained one pound 
five ounces and 22 deniers of matte, 
and four ounces 16 deniers and 12 
grains of metallic regulus, which, 
though pretty duétile, {plit at the 
edges when flattened with the ham- 
mer. 

The trial made on mattes or fcoriz 
of three meltings united, fhowed that 
they contained only 11 pounds three 
ounces of filver in the docimattic quin- 
tal, and the quality of the regulas wes 
feven deniers 16 grains per marc; a 
quality at which it may be fubjeéted 
to cupellation without any other pro. 
cefs. 

After having well pulverized the 
mattes, and mixed with them muriate 
of foda in the proportion of 12 to 100, 
and the fame quantity of quicklime, 
and afier calcining it for four hougs 
under a mufiie, he amalgamated the 
mixture. The refult of this amalga- 
mation and of a fubfequent one pro- 
cured him only a very fmall quantity 
of filver. He again cglciaed it, for 
three hours and a half, with one-tenth 
muriate of foda; and after three cal- 
cinations of the fame kind under the 
fame circumitances, and three alternate 
amalgamations, his mattes contained 
no more than one ounce and 18 deniers 
of filver per quintal. 

C. Napioné obferves, that if his firtt 
calcination had been carried further, 
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he could have extracted the whole of 
the filver in three amalgamations. 
Having repeated, indeed, the fame 
Operation at the mint, employing the 
fame proportion of fulphur, he was 
able, after three fucceilive calcinations 
and three amalgamations, to obtain a 
refiduum, which contained only an 
ounce and a half of filver per quintal. 
The filver extracted on this eccafion 
was of the quality of 11 deniers and 
22 grains. It was of importance, 
after this laft trial, to undertake the 
experiments ona great fcale. 

Ona hearth prepared with light braf- 
que*, as for the refining of common 
copper, and which C. Napione had 
placed in a fituation where there was a 
current of air, a bafin was dug capable 
of containing about a quintal and: a 
half of melted matter: the chintney 
was difpofed in fuch 4 manner, that 
a proper degree of heat could be 
given to the bafin and the fufed me- 
tal. The brafque being very dry, 
a quintal of our billon money was 
fufed in the bafin through charcoal ; 
and the charcoal being then removed 
from the top, a workman, furnithed 
with a long iron {poon, threw fulphur 
on the melted mafs, while another 
workman ftirred the matter with a 
clay rod. 1n proportion as fulphuret 
of copper was formed, the farface of 
the mafs was fprinkled with a bruth 
dipped in water, and another work- 
man, with an iron fork, removed in 
plates the mattes as they became fix- 
ed. There was obtained in this man- 
ner, after the Operation, a cupreous 
betton, and mattes nearly in the fame 
Proportion, and containing the fame 
quantity of filver, as in the trials on 
a fmall fcale. A quintal and a half 
of matter was thus fuled at once, and 
it is probable that a greater quantity 
might be fufed in the fame maaner. 

‘The mattes, well pulverized, were 
fubjected to calcination with muriate 
of foda and lime in a cupelling furnace 
arranged for that purpofe. 

After a calcination of ten hours, 
the matter was amalgamated in one 


* A lining or coat 


© 


ing 
§ 


of a mixture of clay and 
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of thofe mills commonly ufed in the 
mint for extracting filver and gold 
from the refufe of different operations. 
After the firft amalgamation, which 
lafted only 14 hours, the third part of 
the fiiver contained in the oxide was 
extrated ; and, as it is in the fecond 
amalgamation that the greater part of 
the filver is attacked by the mercury, 
we may conclude, without any dan- 
ger of being deceived, that three a- 
malgamations will be more than fuf- 
ficient to extra&t, on a large feale, the 
whole filver of the mattes. 

Thefe mills, which contain from 
twenty-fix to thirty pounds of matter, 
may be put in action, to the number 
of forty, by a fingle water-wheel : be- 
fide this advantage, their capacity 
miay be dustnented 

By the procefs of C. Napione, not 
only filver but the gold united with ir 


‘may be extracted from argentiferous 


copper ; and this may be done by one 
liquation. 

As the water of the wafhing of the 
firft amalgamation contains ‘a great 
deal of fulphate of copper, the metal 
may be extracted fronr it by cementa- 
tion with iron, or by precipitating it 
by carbonate of potafh, which will 
produce cupreous carbonate of a bright 
green colour. The fame water after- 
ward evaporated gives fuiphate of 
foda in abundance. 

The water of the fecond wafhing 
and the third amalgamation is colour- 
lefs; and there may be extracted 
from it, with advantage, by evapo- 
ration, muriate and carbonate of foda. 

‘The oxide of copper freed from 
the filver mey be fent to the fmelting- 
hovfes at the copper-mines to be re- 
duced along with the ores, and refined 
by the common method. 

C. Nzpione, having calculated the 
expence neceflary for his proceis when 
executed on a large feale, concludes 
that, in the prefent circumfances, it 
will never amount to a fifth part of 
that which refining by common liqua- 
tion requires. 


pounded charcoal. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


THe RETURN or PEACE. 


LONG exil'd from yon fea-girt fhore 
Ye fons of Biitain! lo! I come— 
Again my ample joys to pour, 
Again to blefs my native home; 
In tuneful praife 
Your voices raife, 
And fill with triamph yon celeftial dome. 
No more the thund’ring cannons wake 
The found of death, the cry of pain ;—= 
No more the warrior’s bofom e, 
But harmlefs lie remov'd from flaughter’s 
plain. 
Thro’ ten long years I’ve wander’d far, 
Courting in vain Europa’s arms 5 
Driv’n by the potent god of war 
From fcenes of livelieft, faireft charms. 
With heavy heart 
Compell’d to part 
With plains I lov'd, I fled the dire alarms—= 
The home which I had blefs’d with joy, 
Too foon in burning ruins lay ; 
Too foon man’s fweeteft, beft employ, _ 
Was dealing forrows round, and dread dif- 
may ! 


On Nile’s fair banks, where beauties grow, 
Sometine I refted, mufing fad 
On blood. ftain'd fields, and piles of woe, 
On human brows in fury clad. 
When lo !—mine ear 
Own'd tumults near, 
Yor Gal's fierce warriors were with con- 
queft mad. 
‘There unmolefted I had ftray’d, 
Thro’ buty fcenes and filent groves ; 
With many a fond and fprightly maid, 
With ali the cheerful train of fmiling loves. 
There had I pluck’d the blooming flow’r, 
There hadJ gather'd plenty’s ftore, 
And ftill had many a happy hour 
To Egypt's favour'd nauves bore, 
But for thofe bands, 
From diftant lands, 
Which broke unjuftly on a guiltlefS hore. 
But Britain’s fons with nobleft zeal, 
Have fet the injur’d natives free ; 
Have taught Gaul’s favage heart to feel 
The powers of jultice and humanity.— 
‘Pill years and ages be no more, 
Britain thall boatt her Nelfon’s fame ; 
‘Till years and ages be no more, 
Gaul thall remember Nelfon’s name.— 
Anil Britain’s voice 
Shall long rejoice, 
Rer Abcicromb.e’s conquelt to proclaim, 


Bravely the vet’ran hero fought ! 

Bravely he fell on glory’s plain ! 

His blood the rights of nations bought, 
His death reftores my favourite ifle again. 


Then ceafe, ye weeping train, from tears, 
Fond mother quit the mournful urn ; 
—— orphan lene thy early fears, 
upprefs thy griefs, at my return. 
a Let + ath foul 4 
Each heart controul, 
Let ev'ry brow the finile of triumph learn, 
a hard to a - only child, 
The and comfort of old age 3 
Slain be the {word of fury wild, 
While ufelefs enmities their arms engage. 
°Tis hard to lofe a father’s care, 
When moft ‘tis wanted, moft deplor’d, 
But grieving will not grief repair, 
Nor joys by weeping be reftor’d.— 
Then ceafe your tears, 
Your plaints, your fears, 
And let your joyous voice to Heaven be 
pour’d. 
I’m come misfortune’s wound to heal, 
Todry the tears of want and grief, 
To break the death-inflicting fteel, 
And bring to war-worn breaft the with'd 
relief.— 
Rife, rife, ye fons of poverty, 
At length difmifs the clouded brow, 
To joys arife from terrors free, 
For I am come to blefs you now. 
Pafs, pafs the fair day 
In pleafures away, 
Upon the green turf, and under the bough. 
To future hopes awake, awake, 
And cheerly labour’s tafk renew, 
With gratitude the gift partake, 
Forget the evil, and the good purfue— 
Now, now, ye hufbandmen, prepare 
With fearlefs hearts your care to ply, 
Now whiftling o'er the bufy thare © 4 
The willing lands with feed fupply. 
Now quaff the bright ale 
With humorous tale, : 
All forrows, and cares, and terrors defy.-« 
With the fprightly maid and fair, 
When the moon glitters on the {pray ; 
The merry, merry dance prepare, 
Amd lightly, happily trip it away. 
Ye fons of Commerce—~Britain’s pride t 
For diftant lands unfurl the fail, 
And fearlels ftem the foaming tide, 
Nor doubt the mild propitious gale. 
Rich India’s fhore 
Hafte, hafte, exp'ore, 
And various climes with Britihh giory hail. 
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From Ganges’ vaft extenfive wave, Then the fweet feather’d throng, whofe 
To Orellana’s rapid tide, warbling throats 

Where the harmlefs natives lave, Had early fill'd the air with fprightlief 
Go, fcatter mercy, Britons’ nobleft pride. — - notes, 


At home, ye fons of Faétion, ceafe Shut clofe their wings beneath their leafy 


From party feuds—unworthy war,— 


fhed 
Let all be calm, let all be peace, And filent wii, till the black clouds be 


Since Mars has curb’d his fiery car. fled. 

In love unite, THYRSIS, 

In joy delight, O Lycidas, what mean thy words, 
For round you now fhines concord’s happy which bear 

ftar. Such dire portent ? Surefome unlooked for 
Strengthen your country’s envied laws, care ‘ 
Be juft, be powerful, and free, Awaits my peace—O quick relieve the 
But tothat great Eternal Caufe ; weight 
With grateful praife firft bend the fuppliant That prefles on my heart—unfold my fate, 

knee. And let me know the worft.— 

' R. S——JUVENIS. Eycmmas. 


Thyrfis, my friend 
Tuyrsis, Lycipas, and MENALCAS. fr srieves me much thy faithful breait to 


A PASTORAL. __. fend 
THYRSIS. With — direft truth—But thou inuft — 

HAIL, fellow thepherds, hail this lovely If I conceal the evils which are near 

morn <1 oat sas 

z “4 ta ..,- Then oh! to peace for ever bid adieu 

Whote oP ang rays difclofe the glitt’ring p,. eoo-odey Rubealla si Ahcoay al 

thorn! 
Hail the fair fun, which lifts its glowing THYRSIS. 

head *Tis falfe, "tis falfe!—not fo accurs’d my 
Over yonder hills with fparing verdure ~ fate! 

{pread ! So true, fo well no turtle loves its mate 


Hail Nature rifing from her tranquil fleep, As Paftorella me—beneath yon fhade 
While fweeteft murmurs o’er her bolom Of {preading elms by loving flepherds 


creep ! made, 
Mark ! how yon foreft waves its curling While my lambs frifk'd in {portive ation 
train, near. 
Where mildeft zephyrs hold their fportive I pour'd my with in Paftorella’s ear. 
reign ! Nor chid my fair, nor fhunn’d my amorous 
Lift! what fweet notes yon foaring warbler lay, 
yields But fweetly yielding nam‘d the nuptial day, 
Thro’ air’s wide fpace, enliv'ning nature's LYCIDAS. 
fields, 


wis . So the foft zephyr cheers us in the morn, 
Calling the lazy ruftic from his bed, But ere "tis noon the lov'd deceiver’s gone. 
O’er willing lands the uteful aid to fpread, Believe me, Thyrfis, in the filent bow’r 
Or waiting flocks to lead with watchful care O’erhung with many an amaranthine flow’r, 
To hills and vallies clad with ample fare. Near towhere Damon, richeft of the {wains, 
Hail, fellow thepherds, hail this welcome Feeds his fair flocks, the pride of Duza’s 


light ! d : plains, 
To me bieft dawn of happieft delight ! When the thick dews on ev'ning’s bofom 
On every brow let joy and tran{port thine ! fell, 
To day fair Paftorella will be mine !— And nature’s warblers fought their fhady 
: LYCIDAS. cell, 
Thyrfis, no more thy thoughts on bjifs When flocks were winding to their nightly’ 
employ, fhed, 


Nor thus indulge in ftrains of fancied joy. And bufy bells their varied tinklings {pread, 

The fun oft glitters with a flatt’ring ray, I faw thy fair one, as I lay unfeen 

And feems to promife an unclouded day. Behind an elm with ivy mantle green, 

But ere it burn in its meridian height Reclining gently on her Damon’s breaft 

Biack ftorms appear, and fhut its cheering While fondeft thoughts each glowing face 
light. expiefled. 
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Now Damon to her lips the kifs applied, 

While fhe the freedom chid, or feem’d to 
chide. 

Again he preffed her with his circling arms, 

And hung with rapture o'er her glowing 
charms. 

I overheard, while rofe the blufhing fhame, 

Her falt’ring tongue confefs the mutual 
flame. ; 

And then (my bofom filent rage exprefs’d 

To fee fuch perfidy fo fweetly dreft) 

I heard her fpeak of thee with fuch difdain 

That {carce I could from apen curfe refrain. 

Then Damon laughed, to think how well 
her part : 

She'd play'd, and laughing prefs’d her to his 
reait. , 

All this I faw and heard—and now difclofe 

To thy fond heart thefe unexpected wees. 


THYRSIS. ‘ 

My friend, thy words the faddeft tale im- 
part 

That ever pierc’d a haplefS fhepherd’s heart. 

My Paftorella falfe !—my love untrue !—= 

Then all my fancied happinefs adieu. 

*Tis wealth, curs’d wealth, has wen my 
love from me, 

And Ino more, fweet maid, mult gaze on 
thee. 

Why could’ft thou fport with love fo true 
as mine? 

Why trifle with a heart, more true than 
thine ? 

Go then, unkind! on Damon's breaft re. 


pole, 
And laugh, if laughing pleafe, at Thyrfis’ 
oes 


w . 
May you be bleft—love ftill that with fup- 
lies 
Nor beak the mournful knell, when Thyrfis 
dies.— 
He to fome defart fpot, fome rugged cave, 
Will fly forlorn and feek a diftant grave— 
No more his hands will clafp the thepherd’s 
crook, 
No more he'll fit befide the gurgling brook, 
And tune his reed to Paftorella’s praife, 
No more he'll fill the air with amorous lays. 
With Paftorella’s name his fong fhall teem, 
But not to praife, to cenfure be its theme 
Yet hat—can one who owns fo true a 
flame, 
E‘er caft reproach on Paftorella’s name. 
Ah, no !—==be his to cenfure.fate alone, 
To found her praifes in his dying groan. 
Farewell my friends, to other climes I 
§°% 
Where never human voice is heard to flow, 
Where lions roar, and favage tigers prowl, 
Where — for prey thro” defart foretts 
owl, 
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Farewell, my friends, O may you never 
prove 

The pangs which flow from unrequited 
love, 

MENALCAS, 

Stay, Thyrfis, itayeeMenalcas can ime 
part © 

The trucft comfort to thy faithful heart. 

All thou haft heard is falfe! the maid is 
true { 

Is faithful ftill, and loves but only you 

But now, I met her on the neighb’ring 
lawn, 

As fair and blooming as the bluthing 
morn. 

And fee! the comes with hafty ftep and 
light, 

O’er yonder verdar:t plain to blefs thy fight. 

O Lycidas, awhile to me attend, 

And hear the counfel of an aged friend. 

If e’er thou can confole the aching breaft, 

Show then thy readinefs to give it reft. 

But this remember—aét the better parte= 

And never trifle with a feeling heart. 

R. S.—JUVENIS. 


ApDREss TO Sin SyDN£Y SMYTH. 
WHILE Mem’ry holds her feat in Britain’s 


ifle 4 
And its brave fons, with an exulting fmile, 
Their dead and living heroes’ a&tions fcan ; 
Af&tions, whofe grandeur fill the mind of 
man 
With wonder and amaze; thy honour’d 
name 


Shines forth, great Sydney, with fuperior 


fame. 

Ev’n from that land which Indus’ waters 
lave, 

Towhere old Ocean rolls his furtheft wave ; 

From north to fouth ; from Ruffia’s frozen 
bound 

To Afric’s Cape thy glorious deeds re- 
found. 

When Gallia’s chief, with fierce ambition 


fir'd 
The conqueft of the Egyptian fhores de- 
fir'd, 
Heroically brave, didft thou defeat 
His high raifed hopes, and force him to re- 
treat ; 
From Acre’s walls indignant bend his way, 
While thou waft hail’d the conqueror of 
the day— 
Ages unborn fhall tell the glorious tale, 
And prove (fince thy example cannot fail 
To roufe each breaft its country’s rights to 
thield) 
Themfelves, like thee, the matters of the 
field. 
Bruton-ftreet. G. B. 
Z22 
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Dertnitive Treaty of Peace, between the French Republic, dis Ma-- 
jehy the King of Spain and the Indies, and the Batavian Republic, on the 





ane Part ; and his Majefty, the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 


and Ireland, on the other Part. 
{ From the 


THE firf conful of the French repub- 
lic, in the name of the French people, and 
his majefty the king of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, being equally 
animated with a defire to put an end to the 
calamities of war, have laid the founda- 
tion of peace, by the preliminary articles 
which were figned’'in London, the 9th 
Vendemaire, year 10 (the sft of Otober 
1801.) And as by the 15th article of the 
preliminaries it has been agreed on, ¢ that 
plenipotentiaries thould be named on the 
part of each government, who fhould re- 
pair to Amiens, and there proceed to ar- 
range a definitive treaty, in concert with 
the allies of the conira&ting powers *— 
The firft conful of the French republic, in 
the name of the French people, has named 
as plenipotentiary the citizen Jofeph Bo- 
naparte, counlellor of ftate. His maijefty 
the king of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland has named the mar- 
quis Cornwallis, knight of the moft noble 
order of the garter, one of his majefty’s 
privy-council, general of his majefty’s 
army, &c. His majefty the king of Spain 
and the Indjes, and the government of the 
Batavian republic, have appointed the fol- 
lowing plenipotentiaries, to wit, his ca- 
tholic majelty has named don Jofeph Ni- 
colas d’Azara, his counfellor ot ftate, 
grand crofs of the order of Charles 11), 
ambaffador extraordinary of his maijefty 
to the French republic, &c. And the 
government of the Batavian republic has 
named Roger Jean Schimmelpenninck its 
ambaflador extraordinary to the French 
republic, &c. Which faid plenipotentia- 
ries having duly communicated to each 
other their refpeétive powers, which are 
tranferibed at the conclufjon of the prefent 
treaty, have agreed upon the following 
articles == 

Article £. There thal] be peace, friend- 
fhip, and good underftanding between the 
French republic, his majelty the king of 
Spain, his heirs and fucceffors, and the 
Batavian republic on the one part, and his 


French *.] 


majefty the king of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, his heirs and 
fucceffors, on the other part. The con- 
traéting parties fhall ufe their utmoft efforts 
to preferve a perfeé&t harmony between 
their refpe&tive countries, without permit- 
ting any act of hoftility whatever, by fea 
or by land, for any caufe, or under any 
pretext. They fhall carefully avoid every 
thing which might for the future diffurb 
the happy union now re-eftabiifhed be- 
tween them, and fhall not give any fuc- 
cour or protection, direétly or indireétly, 
to thofe who would with to injure any one 
of them. 

’ JI. All the prifoners made on one fide 
and the other, as well by land as by fea, 
and the hoftages carried off or delivered 
up during the war, and up to the prefent 
day, thall be reftored without ranfom, in 
fix weeks at the lateft, to he reckoned from 
the day when the ratifications of the pre- 
fent treaty are exchanged, and on paying 
the debts which they fhall have contracted 
during their captivity. Each of the con- 
tra&ting parties fhall refpeftively difcharge 
the advances that fhall have been made by 
any of the contra&ting parties for the fup- 
port and majntenance of prifoners in the 
countries where they have been detained. 
There fhall be appointed by mutual con- 
fent for this purpofe a commiflion, {peci- 
ally empowered to afcertain and determine 
the compen{ation which may be due to any 
one of the contraéting parties. The time 
and the place fhall likewife be fixed by 
mutual confent for the meeting of the 
commiffioners, who fhal] be entrufted with 
the execution of this article, and who fhall 
take into account, not only the expences 
incurred on account of the prifoners of the 
refpeétive nations, but likewife on account 
of the foreign troops, who, before being 
taken, were in the pay, and at the difpofal 
of one of the contraéting parties. 

Il. His Britannic majefty reftores to 
the French republic and its allies, viz. his 
Catholic majefty and the Batavian repub- 


* The Definitive Treaty not being yet publithed by authority, we are therefore 
obliged to give the French copy, to enable our readers to form their opinion on the pro- 


ceedings in parliament relative to the articles of the definitive treaty of peace. 
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lic, all the poffeffions and colonies which 
refpectively belonged to them, and which 
have been cither occupied or conquered by 
the Britith forces during the courfe of the 

refent war, with the exception of the 
land of Trinidad and the Dutch poffef- 
fions in the ifland of Ceylon. 

IV. His Catholic majefty cedes and 
guarantees in full property and fovereignty 
the ifland of Trinidad to his Britannic 
majelty. 

V. The Batavian republic cedes and 
guarantees in full property and fovereignty 
to his Britannic majefty all the poffeffions 
and eftablifhments in the ifland of Ceylon, 
which previous to the war belonged to the 
republic of the United Provinces, or to the 
Dutch Eaft India company. 

VI. The port of the Cape of Good 
Hope remains to the Batavian republic in 
full fovereignty, in the fame manner as it 
did previous to the war. The thips of 
every kind belonging to the other con- 
tracting parties fhall be allowed to enter 
the faid port, and there to purchafe what 
provifions they may ftand in need of, as 
heretofore, without being liable to pay 
any other impofts than fuch as the Bata- 
vian republic compels the fhips of its own 
nation to pay. 

VIL. The territories and poffeffions of 
her mott faithful maje(ty are maintained in 
their integrity, fuch as they were antece- 
dent to the war. However, the bounda- 
ries of French and Portuguefe Guiana are 
fixed by the river Arawari, which empties 
itfelf into the ocean above Cape North, 
near the iflands Nuovo and Penetentia, 
about a degree and a third of north lati- 
tude. Thefe boundaries thall run along 
the river Arawari, from its mouth the 
moft diftant from Cape North to its fource, 
and afterward ona right line, drawn from 
that fource, tg the Rio- Branto toward the 
weft. In cofffequence, the northern bank 
of the river Arawari, from its diftant 
mouth to its fource, and the territories 
that lie to the north of the line of the 
boundaries laid down as above, fhall be- 
long in full fovereignty to the French re- 
public. The fouthern bank of the faid 
river, from the fame mouth, and ail the 
territories to the fouth of the faid line, thall 
belong to her molt faithful majefty. The 
navigation of the river Arawari, along 
the whole of its courfe, fhall be common 
to both nations. The arrangements which 
have been agreed upon between the courts 
of Madrid and Lifbon, refpeéting the fet- 
tlement of their boundaries in Europe, 
fhall neverthelefs be adhered to, conform- 
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ably to the flipulations of the treaty of 
Badajos. 

VIII. The territories, poffeffions, and 
rights of the fublime Porte, are maintains 
ed in their integrity, as they were before 
the war. 

_ IX. The republic of the Seven Iflands 
18 recognifed. 

X. The iflandsof Malta, Gozo, and 
Comino, fhall be re(tored to the order of 
St. John of Jerufalem, to be held on the 
fame conditions on which it poffeffed them 
before the war, and under the following 
ftiptulaiions :— 

1. The knights of the order, whofe 
tongues fhall continue to fubiift, after the 
exchange of the ratification of the prefent 
treaty, are invited to return to Malta, as 
foon as the exchange fhall have taken 
place. They will there form a general 
chapter, and proceed to the eleétion of a 
grand mafter, chofen from among the na- 
tives of the nations which preferve their 
tongues, unlefs that elegtion has been ale 
ready made fince the exchange of the pre- 
liminaries. It is underftvo: that an elec- 
tion made fubfequent to that epoch, hall 
alone be confidered valid, to the exclufion 
of any other that may have taken place at 
any period prior to that epoch. 

2. The governments of the French re- 
public and of Great Britain, defiring to 
place the order and ifland of Malta in a 
ttate of entire independence with refpect to 
them, agree that there fhall not be in fu- 
ture either a French or Englifh tongue ; 
and that no individual belonging to either 
the one or other of thefe powers fhall be 
admitted into the order. 

3- There thall be eftablifhed a Maltefe 
tongue, which fhall be fupported by the 
territorial revenues, and commerciai duties 
of the ifland. This tongue thall have its 
peculiar dignities, an eftablifhment and an 
hotel, Proofs of nobility fhall not be ne- 
ceffary for the admiffion of knights of this 
tongne; and they fhall be moreover ,ad- 
miffible to all offices, and hall enjoy all 
privileges in the fame manner as the 
knights of the other tongues. At leaf 
halt of the municipal, adminiftrative, ci- 
vil, judicial, and other employments de- 
pending on the government, fhall be filled 
by inhabitants of the iflands of Malta, 
Gozo, and Comino. 

4+ The forces of his Britannic majety 
fhaii evacuate the-ifland, and its depend- 
encies, within three months from the ex- 
change of the ratifications, or fooner if 
poffible. At that epoch it fhall be given 
up to the order in its prefent ftate, . provid- 
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ed the grand mafter, or commiffaries, fully 
authorized according to the ftatutes of the 
order, fhall be in the iffand to take pof- 
feffion, and that the force which is to be 
provided by his Sicilian majefty, as is 
hereafter ftipulated, fhall have arrived 
there. 

5. One half of the garrifon, at leaft, 
fhail be always compofed of native Mal- 
tefe ; for the remainder the order may levy 
recruits in thofe countries only where 
tongues continue to be retained. The 
Maltefe troops fhall have Maltefe officers. 
‘The commander in chief of the garrifon, 
as well as the nomination of the officers, 
fhall pertain to the grand matter, and this 
right he cannot refign even temporarily ; 
except in favour of a knight, and in con- 
currence with the advice of the council of 
the order. - 

6. The independence of the ifles of 
Malta, of Gozo, and Comino, as well as 
the prefent arrangement, fhall be placed 
under the protection and guarantce of 
France, Great Britain, Auftria, Spain, 
Ruffia, and Pruffia. 

7. The neutrality of the order and of 
the ifland of Malta, with its dependencies, 
is proclaimed. 

8. The ports of Malta fhall be opened 
to the commerce and the navigation of all 
nations, who fhall there pay equal and 
moderate duties : thefe duties fhall be ap- 
plied to the fupport of the Maltefe tongue, 
as fpecified in paragraph 3, to that of the 
civil, and military eftablifhments of the 
ifland, as well as to that of a general 
Lazaret, open to all flags. 

9. The ftates of Barbary are excepted 
from the conditions of the two preceding 
paragraphs, until by means of an arrange- 
ment to be procured by the omg 
parties, the fyftem of hoftilities, whic 
fjubfifts between the ftates of Barbary, and 
the order of St. John, or the powers pof- 
feffing tongues, or concurring in the com- 
pofition of the order, fhali have ceafed. 

10. The order fhall be governed, both 
with’refpe&t to fpiritual and temporal af- 
fairs, by the fame ftatutes, which were in 
force when the knights left the ifle, except 
in as far as they are abrogated by the pre- 
fent treaty. 

11. The regulations contained in the 
paragraphs 3, 5, 7, 8, and 10, fhall be 
converted into laws and perpetual ftatutes 
of the order, in the cuftomary manner ; 
and the grand matter, or, if he thall not 
be in the ifland at the time of its reftora- 
tion to the order, his reprefentative, as weil 
as his fucceffors, fhall be bound to take an 
oath for the pun&tual obfervance of them. 
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12. His Sicilian majefty hall be invited 
to furnifh two thoufand men, natives of 
his ftates, to garrifon the different fortreffes 
of the faid iflands. ‘That force fhall 're- 
main one year, to bear date from, their re- 
ftitution to the knights; and if, at the 
expiration of this term, the order fhould 
not have raifed a force fufficient, in the 
judgment of the guaranteeing powers, to 
garrifon the ifland and its dependencies, 
fuch as is fpecified in paragraph 5, the 
Neapolitan troops fhall continue there un- 
til they fhall be replaced by another force 
deemed fufficient by the faid powers, 

13. The different powers defignated in 
the 6th paragraph, to wit, France, Great 
Britain, Auftria, Spain, Ruffia, and 
Pruffia, fhail be invited to accede to the 
prefent flipulations. 

XI. The-French troops fhall evacuate 
the kingdom of Naples and the Roman 
ftates; the Englifh forces fhall alfo eva- 
cuate Porto Ferrajo, and generally all the 
ports and iflands that they occupy in the 
Mediterranean, or the Adriatic. 

XII. The evacuations, ceffions, and 
reftitutions ftipulated by the prefent treaty, 
fhall be executed in Europe within a 
month, on the continent and feas of Ame- 
rica and Africa in three months, on the 
continent and feas of Afia, within fix 
months after the ratification of the prefent 
definitive treaty, except in cafe of {pecial 
refervation. 

XIII. In all cafes of reftitution agreed 
upon by the prefent treaty, the fortifica- 
tions fhall be reftored in the condition they 
were in at the time of figning the prelimi- 
naries ; and all the works which fhall have 
been conftruéted fince their occupation, 
fhall remain untouched. It is agreed be- 
fides, that in ail the ftipulated cafes of 
ceffions, there thal] be allowed to the in- 
habitants, of whatever rank or nation, a 
term’ of three years, reckoning from the 
notification of the prefent treaty, to dif- 
pofe of ali their property and effeéts, whe- 
ther acquired or poffeffed by them before, 
or during the continuance of the prefent 
war; during which term of three years 
they fhall have free and entire liberty to 
exercile their religion, and to enjoy their 
fortunes, The fame privileges are grant- 
ed in the counties reftored, to all perfons, 
whether inhabitants or not, who fhall have 
formed any eftablifhments there, during 
the time that thefe countries were in the 
poffetfion of Great Britain. As to the 
inhabitants of the countries reftored or 
ceded, it is hereby agreed, that no per- 
fon fhall, under any pretence, be profe- 
cuted, difturbed, or molefted, either in 
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erfon or property, on account of his po- 
Frical conduct or opinion, or for his at- 
tachment to any of the contraéting parties, 
or on any account whatever, except for 
debts contrasted with individuals, or for 
ats fubfequent tothe prefent treaty. 

XIV. All the fequeftrations laid on ei- 
ther fide on funds, revenues, and credits, 
of what nature foever they may be, be- 
longing to any of the contracting powers, 
or to their citizens and fubjeéts, fhall be 
taken off immediately after the fignature 
of this definitive treaty. The decifion 
of all claims among the individuals of 
the refpeétive nations, for debts, property, 
effe&ts, or rights, of any nature whatfo- 
ever, which fhould, according to received 
ufages, and the law of nations, be pre- 
ferred at the epoch of the peace, fhall 
be referred to the competent tribunals, 
and in thofe cafes fpeedy and complete 
juftice fhall be done in the countries 
wherein thofe claims fhall be refpectively 
preferred. 

XV. The fifheries on the coafts of 
Newfoundland, and of the adjacent iflands, 
and in the gulf of St. Laurence, are placed 
on the fame footing as they were before 
the war. The French fifhermen of New- 
foundland, and the inhabitants of the 
iflands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, fhall 
have liberty to cut fuch wood as may be 
neceffary for them in the bays of Fortune 
and Defpair, during one year, reckoning 
from the ratification of the prefent treaty. 

XVI. To prevent all ground of com- 
plaint and difpute which might arife on 
account of captures which may have been 
made at fea fubfequent to the figning of the 
preliminaries, it is reciprocally agreed that 
the fhips and property which may have 
been taken in the Channel, and in the North 
Seas, after a {pace of twelve days reckon- 
ing from the exchange of the ratifications 
of the preliminary articles, fhall be reftored 
on both fides ; that the term fhall be one 
month from the Channel and the North 
Seas, as far as the Canary Iflands, inclu- 
fively, as well in the ocean as in the Me- 
diterranean ; two months from the Ca- 
nary Iflands to the equator ; and finally, 
five months in all the other parts of the 
world, without any further exception, or 
diftinétion of time or place. 

XVII. The ambaffadors, minifters, and 
the agents of the contra&ting powers, 
thall enjoy refpectively in the ftates of the 
faid powers the fame rank, privileges, pres 
rogatives, and immunities which were en- 
vr before the war by agents of the fame 
cials, 


XVIII, The branch of the houfe of 
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Naffau, which was eftablifhed in the ci« 
devant republie of the United Provinces, 
now the Batavian republic, having ex- 
perienced fome loffes both in private pro- 
perty and in confequence of the change of 
conititution adopied in that country, there 
fhall be obtained for them a fuitable com- 
penfation for the faid loffes. 

XIX. The prefent definitive treaty of 
peace is declared common to the fublime 
Ottoman Porte, the ally of his Britannic 
majefty ; and the fublime Porte fhall be 
invited to tranfmit its a& of acceffion, as 
foon as poffible. 

XX. It is agreed that the contraéting 
parties, upon requifitions made by them 
refpectively, or by their minifters, or off- 
cers duly authorifed for that purpofe, fhall 
be bound to deliver up to juftice perfons 
accufed of murder, forgery, or fraudulent 
bankruptcy, committed within the jurif- 
digtion of the requiring party, provided 
that this fhall only be done in cafes in 
which the evidence of the crime fhall be 
fuch, that the laws of the place in which 
the accufed perfon fhall be difcovered, 
would have authorifed the detaining and 
bringing him to trial, had the offence been 
committed there. The expences of the 
arreft, and carrying him back for trial, 
fhail be defrayed by the party making the 
requifition ; but this article has no fort of 
reference to crimes of murder, forgery, or 
fraudulent bankruptcy committed before 
the conclufion of this definitive treaty. 

XXI, The contra&ting parties promife 
to obferve fincerely and faithfully all the 
articles contained in the prefent treaty, and 
will not fuffer any fort of contravention, 
dire&t or indireét,, to be made to it by their 
refpeftive citizens, or fubjeéts ; and the 
contracting parties guarantee, generally 
and reciprocally, all the ftipulations of the 
prefent treaty. ; ‘ 

XXII. The prefent treaty fhall be rati- 
fied by the contracting parties within the 
{pace of thirty days, or fooner, if poffible, 
and the ratifications fhall be exchanged 
in due form at Paris, In teftimony where- 
of, we, the underfigned plenipotentiaries, 
have figned with our hands, and in virtue 
of our refpeétive full powers, the prefent 
definitive treaty, caufing it to be fealed 
with our refpeétive feals. 

Done at Amiens, the 4th Germinal, in 
thie year 10, (March 25, 1802.) 

(Signed) Bonaparte, 
CorRNWALLIS, 
AZARA, and 
SCHIMMELPENNINCK, 


A corre&t copy, J. Bonaparte. 
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Separate ConvENTION entered into between the French and Batayian 
Plenipotentiaries. 


THE underfigned plenipotentiary of the 
French republic declares, conformably to 
exifting ftipulations between the French 
and Batavian republics, and in virtue of 
fpecial inftrugtions with which he is fur- 
nifhed to that effeét.on the part of his go- 
vernment, that it is underftood that the 
indemnity ftipulated in favour of the houfe 
of Naffau in the 18th article of the prefent 
treaty fhall not upon any account, or in 
any manner, be at the charge of the Ba- 
tavian republic ; the French government 
being guarantee to this effect toward the 
faid republic, The underfigned plenipo- 
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tentiary of the Batavian republic, in the 
name of his government, accepts the a- 
bove declaration, as explanatory of the 
aforefaid 18th article of the definitive 
treaty, figned this day by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the four contraéting powers, 
The prefent aét hall be prefented at the 
ratification of the two refpective govern. 
ments, and the ratifications exchanged in 
due form. 
Done at Amiens, March 27. 

(Signed) J. Bonaparte, 

R, J. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 






of Peace. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thurfday, May 13. 

Lord GRENVILLE moved the order of 
the day for the houte to take into confide- 
ration the Definitive Treaty. 

His lordthip then ftated, that it had 
been imputed to thofe noble lords, who 
difapproved the terms of peace, that they 
withed to renew the war, of which impu- 
tation, he totally denied the truth ; and, 
on the contrary, he profefled not only his 
fincere wifh to maintain the peace, upon 
the principles and terms on which it had 
been concluded, however he might pri- 
vately difapprove thofe terms ; but that he 
alfo felt it the duty of parliament, as the 
treaty. was finally figned by his majelty, 
who, according to the principles of the 
conftitution, had the privilege of making 
war and peace, to maintain the terms of 
this peace as inviolably as if they had been 
the moft unexceptionable. But at the 
fame time that he felt this neceffity, he 
felt it equally his duty, as a member of 
the legiflature, to call the attention of 
their lordfhips to thofe feveral points of 
the treaty, on which he conceived the ho- 
nour, the rights, and the interefts of the 
Britith empire to be moft materially in- 
volved. In order that they might fee the 
critically awful fituation in which this 
country was involved, and in order, by 
the difcuffion which fhould take place this 
night, to warn thofe minifters, who fhould 
hereafter be entrulted with the duty of 
negociaiing treaties of peace, of thofe im- 
portant confiderations, to which it would 
be thei indipendable duty to pay the mott 


cautious attentions, in order to avoid be- 
ing cajoled into conclufions moft materially 
injurious to the political and commercial 
interelts of the empire. The noble lord 
having expatiated very much at length on 
this principle, proceeded to take a view 
of the definitive treaty, article by article, 
and argued, that much as he had difap- 
proved of the preliminaries of peace, form 
ed as they were, under all exilting cir- 
cumftances, there was infinitely more 
caufe to reprobate the definitive treaty 
concluded as it was, according to the ad- 
miffion of the nobie fecretary of ftate op- 
polite to him (lord Pelham) under cir- 
cumftances of new aggrandifement on the 
part of France, which totally changed the 
relative circumftances of the two countries 
under which the preliminaries were figned, 
and were fufficieut to juftify the fervanis 
of the crown in advifing his majefty to 
break off the treaty, and to recommence 
hoftilities. The firft point to which he 
particularly adverted, was the fituation of 
the ftadtholder, who had fagrificed every 
thing for his attachment to Britifh intereft ; 
but who, although apparently fecured in 
due compenfation under an article in the 
preliminaries of peace, yet, under the 
conclulive article in the definitive treaty, 
was thrown folely upon the generofity and 
good faith of the French government, 
under a loofe and indefinite ftipulation 
that he fhould be compenfated, but with- 
out any fpecification as to the how? the 
where? or the when? The next obfer- 


vation was dire&ted to the furrender of 
Maita, tor which it was ftipulated in the 
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preliminaries that its neutrality fhould be 
guaranteed under the proteftion of a neu- 
tral power, and Rufha was the power 
alluded to; that its government was to be 
reftored upon its former ‘footing under the 
knights oF St. John. But what was the 
conclufion under the definitive treaty ? 
Why, that the protection of Ruffia was 
withdrawn, and the ifland furrendered to 
a Neapolitan garrifon, which was in effeét 
a furrender to France ; and how was the 
reftoration of the ancient government pro- 
vided for ? By official returns from Malta 
it appeared the revenues of the ifland for 
the fupport of government amounted to 
no more than 8000! per annum, though 
the expences of the government amounted 
to 130,000. The deficiency was made 
op from lands and priories belonging to 
the order from different langues in various 
countrics of Europe. Of thefe the prio- 
ries of Provence alone paid 58,000! per 
annum, which were completely confif- 
cated. Thofe in Spain paid 27,0001, for 
the confifcatioa and fale of which meafures 
were actually taken. The remaining 
deficiency was paid by the priories in 
Lombardy and Piedmont, and the Cifal- 
pine republic, which were alfo to be con- 
filcated ; fo that out of the revenue of 
30,0001, ufually devoted to the fupport 
of the Maltefe government, little more 
than the local revenue of 8000] per annum 
remained. Next to the furrender of Mal- 
ta, lord Grenville adverted to the new 
acquifition of the firft conful in Italy, and 
the attainment of Elba; and from thele 
points argued, that Great Britain was, 
by thefe arrangements, as effe€tually ex- 
cluded from the ports of the Meditetra- 
nean, from our important Levant trade, 
and even from the important obje& of 
Egypt, which had already coft this coun- 
try é, muth blood and treafure ; “and in 
the attainment of which, the Britifh ya- 
tion had acquired fo much glory, as if a 
boom Had been thrown acrofs the {traits 
cf Gibraltar, peculiarly for our exclution. 
The noble lord’ next adverted-to our fur- 
render of the French Weit India iflands, 
which we had taken, and the new farren- 
der of Louifiana to France, by which 
means France not only obtained the vir- 
tual poffeffion of Florida, and a direct 
road to Mexico, but 4 commanding in- 
fluence over the United Siates of America, 
and the complete controul over our Welt 
India iflands. He next turned his obfer- 
vations to our furrenders in the eaft, and 
particularly the Cape of Good Hope ; the 
turrender Of which to the Dutch was, he 
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contended, virtually a furrender to France, 
which would completely check our infiu-« 
ence with our Indian poffeffions in time of 
war, both in a commercial and military 
view. It was ftipulated, by the definitive 
treaty, that the Cape was to be a neutral 
port, and equally to the admiffior. of 
fix thips of the line from any of the parties 
contending ; but under this arrangement, 
though fix Britith thips of the line had 
admiffion there, they were liable’ to be 
met by eighteen enemies fhips from ‘the 
three inimical powers of France, Spain, 
and Holland. Our commerce from India 
could not be brought home in lefs than 
three fleets, or our commerce outward, 
or our conveyance of troops to reinforce 
our garrifons there, in lefs than two fleets. 
Each of thefe fleets muft, in time of war, 
have a convoy of fhips of war equal to 
contend with the enemies fleets ftationed 
at the Cape. So that a force of even fix 
fhips of the line there would require a 
force of four times their number to be 
able to prote&t an intercourfe with thofe 
feas. Befides, in fending our troops to 
India, and having no power to land and 
refrefh them at the Cape, they would be 
utterly unfit for fervicé when they reached 
India, and for many months afterward ; 
whereas, had we retained the Cape as -a 
fizuation indifpenfable to the perfect fecu- 
rity of our poffeffions in India, troops 
from thence might be detached to India 
immediately, and arrive in time and fit 
for fervice, as was the cafe in the late war 
with Tippoo Sultan, when troops detach - 
ed from. the Cape arrived in time and ‘fit 
for fervice, fo to be marched up the coun- 
try, direGily on their landing, and a&u- 
ally préfent at the fiege of Seringapatam. 
He next adverted to the reftoration of the 
French poffeffions in India, and the Dutch 
port and town of Cochin, which he con- 
fidered as in effe& furrendered to France, 
and one which would enable a French 
factory to foment difcontents, and carry 
on intrigues in our newly-conquered ter« 
ritories in the Myfore, and not only en- 
courage infurretion and revolt, but fup- 
ply the infurgents with arms and ammu- 
nition. Having expatiated with much 
force on thele feveral points, he contended 
that ia thofe feveral furrenders to the 
enemy, we had yielded up the ftrong and 
cammanding ports in every quarter of the 
globe, by which our commerce and fecu- 
rity were to be maintained ; and then ad- 
verting to the circumftance of allowing 
France to detach a powerful fleet to the 
Weft Indies, during the very negociation 
3A 
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of the treaty, his majefty’s minifters not 
only admitted a direé&t infult, but loft the 
opportunity of forcing France to conclude 
a definitive treaty on fair and honourable 
terms, which the urgency of their affairs 
in the Weft Indies, and the circumftance 
of our blockading their fleets in port, muit 
have forcibly difpofed them to conclude. 
But. fill more—hbis majefty’s miniflers 
were placed in the necefity of detaching a 
ftrong naval force to the Weft Indies, and 
maintainivg there, e¥en to this moment, 
thirty-fix fail of. the line; a force confi- 
derably greater than we had in that quar- 
ter of the globe at any period of the war. 
Confidering this circumftaner, together 
with the infatiable ambition manifefted by 
France of aggrandifement in the Eaft and 
in the Mediterranean ; and the enormous 
naval and military eltablifhments, which 
an ordinary regard for our own fafety 
would oblige us to keep up, he mult con- 
fider the prefent peace in no other point of 
view than as an armed truce; little lefs 
expenfive to the country than aétual war. 
Llaving dwelt with much force and inge- 
nuity on the various points of his argu- 
rrents, Jord Grenville concluded a fpeech 
of nearly four hours continuance, by 
moving an addrefs to his majefty ; in fub- 
flance acquainting his majeity, ‘ that the 
houle had taken into its moft ferious con- 
fAideration the definitive treaty of peace his 
majefty had been gracioufly pleated to 
communicate to them: to acknowledge 
with profound refpe& and humility his 
majehy’s conftitutional right to conclude 
waror peace; to affure his majelty of their 
zealous cooperation to maintain inviolate 


_in all its.terms the peace which his ma- 


iefty has. been pleafed to conclude; but 
that in coniidering the weaty, they faw fo 
many important poflefions furrendered, fo 
many. various intereits involved, and fo 


many commercial rights of this country, 


auc ancient treatics, deferted; that they 
Lefought his majeity ta fet on foot an im- 


_ mediate negociation, to explain and regu- 


Jare with the powers with whom we had 
i 


_ been lately at war, fuch matters as left in 


doubt or quettion apy ot thofe important 
rights—conciuding with an affurance to 
his majelty ot the cheerful co-operation of 
that howe in the fapport of his majelty in 
auv.meahue that would tend to fecure the 
tights, intereits, and tranquillity of the 
riuta empire.’ 

The duke of Norrozx thought the 
{peech. of the noble lord tended to the im- 
mediste renewal of| holtilities, notwith- 
fiauding the definitive treaty of peace fo 





recently ratified ; and concluded by mov. 
ing as an amendment § the omiffion of all 
that part of the noble lords. propofed ad- 
drefs after the firft part, which affured his 
majefty of the, co-operation of the houfe 
in maintaining the terms of peace invic- 
late.’ 

Lord PEtHam rofe in reply to lord 
Grenville, but in a voice fo. low it was 
fcarcely poffible to colleé& a fingle argu- 
ment. He concluded by moving a coun- 
ter addrefs to his majefty, which being 
fimilar to the aniendment moved by lord 
Hawkefbury in the, houfe of commons, 
we refer our readers thereto. 

Earl CaERNARVON condemned the 
peace as the molt difgraceful which this 
country had ever agreed to. He highly 
approved of lord Grenville’s motion. 

The Lorn CHANCELLOR, in an ela- 
borate fpeech, defended the definitive 
treaty, admitting, neverthelefs, that he 
had heard from his noble friend many fo- 
lid objeStions to it, accompanied by many 
more wholly unworthy, in his mind, of 
the quarter they came from. In full de. 
tail, he met and anfwered the feveral ob- 
jeftions of variations from the pyelimina- 
ries, and of total omiffions of feveral 
points ftated to be important, and con- 
tended that they were either infignificant 
in themfelves, impraéticable, or not af- 
feSted in the leaft by their being omitted, 

Earl Campen declared, that he did 
not approve of the preliminaries, and flill 
lefs of the definitive treaty, but the treaty 
being concluded, he thought it better to 
fupport it. 

The duke of Ricumonp warmly com- 
mended the fpeech of the noble lord who 
opened the debate (lord Grenville) but 
did not approve of the conduct of the war 
in all its parts. 

Lord Hopart, in a thort {peech, by 
an explanation of two or three facts, an- 
fwered feveral of the Mrongett. objections 
ftated by lord Grenville. He particularly 
contended that the noble lord had fpeken 
abturdly, when he tid that the pofleMion 
of the command of the river Arawari by 
the French would endanger Britith fhips 
in their attempts to enter Rio Janeiro, by 
fhowing that the courfe of the river Ara- 
wari ran.a, different way toward Paita, 
and Rio Janeiro lay many degrees jower 
than the river Amazon. 

The houfe divided on the amendment, 
conicnts 100, proxics 223 not contents 
16: majority 106. 

Lord Peibam’s motion was then put 
and cariied without a divifion. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thurfday, -May 13. 
Mr. WynNDHAM moved the order of 


the day for taking inte confideration’ the: 


Definitive Treaty between Great Britain 
and the French republic, Spain and Hol- 
land. 

Mr. Wyndham then entered, at great 
length, into a review of the confequences 
likely to refult from the definitive treaty ; 
but as the arguments which he urged are 
fimilar to thofe we have given of lord 
Grenville’s in‘the houfe of Jords, fhall 
only notice that he concluded his obferva- 
tions by moving an addrefs to his majefty, 
fating * That they ‘had taken into their 
ferious confideration the definitive treaty 
of peace. That they would keep inviolate 
the public faith, as pledged in the engage- 
ments entered into by his majefty, but 
that they could not help feeling regret at 
the nature of certain of thofe engagements, ' 
relying on his majelty’s paternal wifdom 
to take {uch meafures as might avert the 
danger arifing from fueh engagements ex- 
prefling their readinefs to fupport his ma - 
jefty infuch engagements as he fhould deem 
neceflary for that purpofe, and recom- 
mending to his majeity to keep a naval 
and riitary power fufficient to meet fuch 
danger." 

Lord FOLKESTONE, after endeavour- 
ing to fhow that by the late treaty we have 
given our fanétion to jacobinical princi- 
ples, deferted our allies, and abandoned 
our commercial advantages, concluded 
with feconding the addrefs, 

Lord Hawxespury addreffed the 
honfe to the following purport :—* Sir, 
A great deal of the fpeech of my right 
hon. friend (Mr. Wyndham) confrited in 
predictions as to the confequences, and 
aflertions as to the conditions of the peace ; 
but I will affure him and the nobie Jord 
who feconded his motion, that were the 
treaty fuch as they have defcribed it—and 
I confidered it as by any means injurious 
to the interefts—but particularly if it were 
degrading to the dignity of the country, 
no man in this hovfe, in the empire, 
would be more ready to oppofe it than 
myflf, whoever the author of it might 
be. The queition fvems to me properly 
to have divided itfelf into heads: firft, 
whether the terms of the definitive treaty 
were confiftent with the bafis of the pre- 


liminary articles; and, fecondly, whe- 


ther, if any departure from the prelimi- 
Nary articles had taken place, that, or 
any events which had occurred during 
the negociation, were of fuch confequence 


as to induce minifters’ to refule to con. 
clude the treaty ? Before I proceed to re- © 
mark on thofe heads, I beg leave to fay a 
few words of the circumftances in which 
this country was involved at the time the 
negociation was begun. To this gentle.: 
men feldom looked, though it was evi- 
dently conne&ted with—at leat neceflary 
to'a proper decifion on the fubje& before ° 
the houfe. Ir would be remembered, that 
we were then left almoft alone to contend’ 
with France ; Auftria cbliged to comply 
with a peace diétated by the enemy; the 
German empire at her mercy, deferted by 
all her allies except two, Portugal and 
Naples, neither capable of affording us 
any very effeétive aid ; we faw ourfelves, 
inftead of being at the head of a formida- 
ble confederacy, menaced by a league of 
our old allies, under the influence and di. 
re&tion of France. Such was ‘our fitiia< 
tion ; and in this dilemma peace was the 
opinion of all perfonssit was called for 
loudly by the country: it was preffed 
ftrongly by the gentlemen on th: oppofition 
fide of the houle, that fome attempt fhould 
be made to negotiate. Accordingly ne- 
gociation was entered into. But this 
negociation commenced under profpeéts: 
evidently very unfavoruble, in the de- 
grading ftate of Europe after the import. 
ant event of the treaty of Luneville; and 
our fhips fhut out from almoft every port: 
in Europe. Notwithftanding ~thefe dif. 
advantageous appearances, mitifters were’ 
determined to fuftain the honour and con- 
fequence of this country, and in their 
propofal to negociate, they laid down 
three principles as the rule ot their conduét 
—firft, the complete integrity of the doe 
minions of the Britifh empire: fecondly, 
fidelity to our allies; and thirdly, to ob- 
tain compenfation out of the conquefts we 
had made to counterpoife the acquifitions 
of France on the continent. In thete ob- 
jects it was our firm purpofe to perfit, and 
the probability of our fuccefs in attaining 
them was confiderably heightened by tome 
events which gave a propitious turn to 
our affairs about that time—namely the 
victory of the 2d of April, in the Baltic ; 
and the gallant conduét of our army in 
Egypt, particularly on the 23th of March, 
not alittle contributed to difpofe the French 
government to peace. At all events mi- 
nifters meant to feek compenfatiof in 
the Ealt and Weft Indies, as that feem- , 
ed the moft advifable principle: but as 
this fubje&t has been to fully canvaffed 
in the debate on the preliminaries, 1 thal} 
pals it by, faying, that we have annexed 
3A2 
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to our dominions two of the greateft naval 
ftations in the Eaft and Weft Indies ; not 
that I would argue this asa proof that the 
peace is more or lefs honourable on ac- 
count of this annexation, for according to 
the doétrine my right hon. friend holds 
out, it is not an ifland more or lefs, or 
any conqueft whatever, that would con- 
ftitute the fecurity or the advantages of 
peace. I doubt if in his view, any thing 
thort of the total fubverfion of the French 
government would. be. fatisfactory: but 
that [think muft now be left entirely out 
of the queftion—that hope can fcarcely 
exif in rational minds. I thall now pro- 
ceed to examine the divifion of the quef- 
tion which relates, to the events that oc- 
curred pending the negociations, I agree 
with the fentiment expreffed by my right 
hon. friend (the chancellor of the exche- 
quer) on a former evening, that it was 
impoffible to view fome of thofe events 
without anxiety and alarm—fo much for 
the points themfelves.; but it was gravely 
to be confidered how far thefe events ought 
to influence the progrefs of our negotia- 
tion ; or whether it wauld be juftifiable 
in minifters, on account of thofe events, 
to break off the treaty. Iam no advocate 
for the opinion of fome perfons, that we 
ought to be infulted in our politics as in. 
our fituation, and that we fhould have no 
concern im continental politics ; nor can I 
fubfcribe ‘to the doftrine of my right hon. 
friend, that we are on ali occafions to vo- 
lunteer in continental affairs ; that an. in- 
terference is not, as it would feem, a mat- 
ter of choice, but of obligation. This 
interference muft at all times be determined 
by circumftances : whether the power ag- 
tieved, or where rights may be invaded, 
frould feel any defire for our affiitance ; or 
aiinclination toaffert her ownindependence, 
were certainly material to be confidered : 
etherwife an interpofition would be the 
height of extravagance. Our connetion 
with the continent is relative: and when 
we p-opofe to interfere in its affairs, it is 
but wile; to confider the amount of the 
intereft that fhould prompt us; if the 
object could be carried, what the difpofi- 
tion of the power immediately benefited 
may be, and if we fhould lofe, what de- 
gree of injury our own country is likely to 
juttain. Betore we engage at all in tuch 
contefts, the internal fituation of our own 
country fhould be taken into confideration, 
I believe, on a review of the circumftances 
of the principal tranfa@tions which took 
piace during the negociation, the reafons 
I have ttaed would apply with fufficient 





force to diffuade any Britith ftatefinan 
from attempting to prevent it. God for- 
bid that we fhould not be influenced by 
obligations of honour, or that we fhould 
give up the reputation of the country, by 
declining to prete&t any power from injuf- 
tice; but a ftrong cafe fhould be made out 
to perfuade us to an- effort attended with 
rifk to ourfelves;,.for the fame reafon 
which would induce an interference in 
favour of the Cifalpine republic, would 
urge us to infift upon the reftoration of the 
Netherlands to Aufiria—of Holland to 
the Stadtholder—and of Savoy to the king 
of Sardinia. Even were we difpoféd, to 
refit the acceffion of Bonaparte to the 
prefidency of the Cifalpine republic, how 
could we have accomplifhed any thing 
without the aid of the continental powers ? 
And how did the cafe Rand? Bonaparte’s 
newly acquired power was fcarcely an- 
nounced when the cabinet of Berlin con- 
gratulated him, that of Vienna acquiefced, 
and Roffia fhowed no fymptom of diffatif- 
fation. Would it then be confidered 
wife or prudent in us alone to renew the 
war in confequence of this event? He 
would put the queftion to any gentleman 
in the houfe, whether the value of the ob- 
je&t would even excufe fuch a refolution? 
Another event which is {uppofed to have 
changed the nature of our negociation, is 
the ceffion of Louifisna to France—on 
this point I would beg to call to the at- 
tention of the houfe that I do not mean to 
confider it an indifferent object ; but it 
would be recolle&ted that Louifiana is an 
old French fettlement, and that during 
the negociation of the peace of 1763, 
which was generally thought the moft 
triumphant peace this country had ever 
concluded, this fettlement was privately 
transferred by France to Spain, and that 
tranfaction was much more grofs than 
that now complained of, becaufe Louifia- 
na was referred to exprefsly by the treaty 
of 1763. As to the political advantages 
which France conld derive from this pof- 
feflion, I doubt whether they can be of 
much confequence; but I have little 
doubt that they are not of fuch confe- 
quence as to have juftified minilters in 
rejecting the peace. With refpeéct to the 
definitive treaty, gentlemen complain of 
it on two grounds—namely, for faults of 
omiffion and commiffion. Under the firlt 
clafs the principal is the non-revival of 
feveral commercial and political treaties, 
and two particular conventions. As to 
the firit, I fhould fuppofe, if gentlemen 
would look into thofe treaties, they would 
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not be fo very folicitons for their revival. 
From the treaty of Weftphalia up to that 
of 1763,. it was the practice, as the fyftem 
of Europe was perpetually changing, to 
renew former treaties, with fuch altera- 
rations and additions as fuired exifting 
circumftances, until at length thofe trea- 
ties became fo confufed, inconfiftent, and 
contradictory, as to contribute more to 
augment lingation than to produce the 
adjuftment of any difference. If we made 
any engagements they fhould be precife 
and explicit, not fuch as thofe treaties ; 
befide we ought to be cautious how we 
fhould confent to multiply our engage- 
menta. Another objeétion I have to the 
renewal of thofe treaties is, that we fhould 
bind ourfelves too much. I fhall ftate the 
former practice as to fuch renewal of 
treaties. In 1748, when we guaranteed 
the Pragmatic Sanétion, we alfo guaran- 
teed Silefia to Pruffiawhat then if, a- 
greeable to fuch a precedent, we fhould 
have to guarantee the Netherlands and 
Sardinia to France? I would alk my 
right hon. friend whether this was not a 
fufficiently ftrong obje&tion to the renewal 
of former treaties ? The fituation of mi- 
nifters in this cafe was one of extreme 
difficulty—they were rather willing to fa- 
crifice fome advantages than place them- 
felves in the dilemma I have defcribed ; 
and they determined, if they could not 
Europe to do right, they would not be a 
party to her wrong. As to commercial 
treaties, if any perfon looked into them, 
they would be found not lefs obje€tionable 
than the former. One treaty with. Hol- 
land gave the Dutch the power of carry- 
ing warlike ftores over in time of war to 
an enemy's ports : would it te advifeable, 
after the experience of the laft war, to 
renew fuch a treaty as that? Objeétioris 
equally trong would be found to operate 
againtt the renewal of our former treaties 
with France. With regard to the Eatt 
Indies, and the allufions to the ftipulation 
in the treaty with the Dutch, refpecting 
our flag and that of Holland, I fhall fay, 
as to the flag, it feems to be complctely 
mifunderftood by gentlemen. It is known 
that we have always claimed a right to 
fuperiority in the narrow feas of India, 
though we have fcarcely ever infifted on 
it, except with regard to the Dutch, with 
whom we once difputed the right, and 
therefore in a treaty of peace a ftipulation 
was introduced relative to the exercife of 
jbat right, and in every other treaty fince, 
,his ftipulation has been renewed ; but it 
35 Dot by any means tantamount to a fee 
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nunciation of the right which we claim, not 
only with refpect to Holland, but as to 
every other power. 

Gentlemen feem alfo to mifconceive the 
nature of our right to cut logwood, &c. 
in thebay of Honduras. The faét is, that 
right was ceded to us by the Spaniards in 
1787, in return for fome land we gave 
them on the Mufquito fhore, therefore it 
is a fettlement which we poffefs of right, 
and’to which the Spaniards were as much 
bound to refer in the treaty as we were— 
It was in truth on our part no omiffion. 
Gentlemen pointed their animadverfions 
at the difference they alledged to exilt be- 
tween the preliminaries and the definitive 
treaty, which they (tated to confift in thefe 
five points, as to prifoners, Portugal, 
Newfoundland, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Maita. In thefe are comprifed what 
are called the faults of commiffion. -As 
to the firft, the fiate of the queftion is this : 
in the treaty of 1763, an article was in- 
ferted, that every belligerent power fhowid 
maintain its own prifoners ; and that ar- 
ticle was again renewed in the peace of 
1783 5 it is an article which humanity and 
juttice approves, and is fanétioned by the 
beft modern authors on the law of na- 
tions, among whom is: Vattel; but the 
French difputed this principle with us: in 
the late negociation, alledging that they 
did not grant it to any of the other powers 
with which they had concluded peace. 
When, therefore, they afterward acceded 
to this principle, we could not claim a 
modification of it in our favour by refuf- 
ing to allow a deduction for-the fubfittence 
of the Ruffian prifoners who were foldiers 
in our pay, and under our difpofal when 
made prifoners. On the fubje&t of Por- 
tugal, the noble lord went over the grounds 
already fo often ftated—-adding, « fome 
time after I came into office it was thought 
by minifters that the Portuguef& might 
make a much firmer ftand than they did 
againft France and Spain ; and it was de- 
termined to fend advice to Portugal, as to 
the means of refiftance, and I had no hefi- 
tation in faying, that one part of that ad- 
vice was, to place a more able officer at 
the head of their army ; an advice not 
digtated by any difrefpe& to the offieer 
then commanding, but merely becaufe 
from his age he was deemed incapable. 
This advice, however, was not attended 
to; had it been, it was intended to follow 
it up with fome fuccours; but minifters 
would have been culpable if they had 
committed any part of the Britith army to 
the care of an incapable commander, Not- 
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withfanding this condu&t of Portugal, 
minifters took means to communicate to 
them the progrefs we were making in ne- 
gociation, and the profpeéts we had, ex- 
borting her to hold out as long as poffible, 
that fhe might obtain better terms, yet fhe 
concluded a feparate peace. We after- 
ward fepped in, and by our interference 
reduced the extent of the ceffions fhe had 
herfelf agreed to make in Guiana, an in- 
tance ot liberality {carcely to be witneffed. 
We fo arranged it for her, that her navi- 
gation of the river Amazon is perfe&ly 
decured, and not at all expofed to that in- 
terruption fiom the poffeffions the French 
bad obtained by the treaty, that gentlemen 
on a former evening fo (trenuoufly main- 
tained, upon the authority of a map not 
quite fo aceurate as they have been taught 
to believe. As to the third point of differ- 
ence, Newfoundland, gentlemen ap; eared 
to approve of that, for no conceffion was 
made to France in that article: the ar- 
rangement is precifely as it ftood before 
the war; therefore no animadverfion has 
been made on it. The Cape of Good 
Hope, which forms the fourth point, has 
called forth mary obfervations—but if 
genilemen would more attentively com- 
pare the terms of the preliminary and the 
definitive treaties, they would fee that the 
Cape was to be furrendered, in full fove- 
reignty, tothe Dutch, and that there is 
no material difference between the two 
treaties on this head. In the opinions ef 
perfons bei qualified to judge of the Cape, 
st was thought more advileable to give it 
up thus to the Duich, than to make at an 
eutrepot in tke hands of any other power. 
Gentiemen dwelt upon Malta as the fifth 
point of difference. As to that I hall 
fay, that whether the arrangement of that 
iGand be as good a one as cireumftances 
would peim-t, gentlemen could not expeét 
that.we fhou'd retain it owrfelves: for 

hen we blockaded it we iilued a declara- 
tion, that it vas not our intention to re- 
tain, but to reflore at to the order of St. 
john, undur certain regulations. The 
frit objeé&t of thofe regulations was to 
ameliorate the condition of the Maltefe, 
and at this gentiemcn feemed to level their 
principal hottility; they are avesfe to the 
picvileges granted to theinhabitants 5 they 
do not fee to think on the important 
point we have gained, in the abolition of 
the three French langues, which had much 
dominesing influence in that ifland— 
feaving only the Ruffian dangne, and 
ereating a Maltefe langue. Gentlemen 
wouid not be fo diiiurbed at the creation 


of this langue, or at the privilege given to 
the natives, if they would recolle& the 
condu&t of thofe natives during the fiege, 
when under a Britifh officer they were fo 
ative in their exertions to annoy the 
French and fecond our views; {urely, 
fuch men were entitled to our peculiar 
prote&tion, and had fome claim to be re- 
lieved from the oppreffion to which they 
were liable under the ancient conftitution. 
Is it not of confequence to the fecurity of 
the ifland to conciliate the population to 
the order, and thus enable that order to 
eftablifh a formidable militia for its de- 
fence. A power to guarantee it, with a 
view to preferve it from the dominion of 
France, was alfo chofen; that guarantee 
was in faét firft offered to Ruffia, but fuch 
is the change in the politics of courts, that 
Ruffia refufed ; and it was therefore put 
under the proteétion of Naples—a country 
which has the deepeft intereft, from the 
contiguity of the ifland of Sicily, to take 
care that Malta fhould not fall into the 
hands of France, This is not all, we 
have the guarantee of Auftria, and the 
principal powers of Europe, for the inde- 
pendence of this ifland. Under all the 
circumftances, I think there is no real de- 
parture in the definitive treaty from: the 
bafis of the preliminary articles; and I 
alfo think that no event which oceurred in 
the interim could excufe a departure from 
the negociation. From the language of 
gentlemen, they feem to fear that we have 
loft all by the peace; but EF am decidedly 
of opinion, that we never ftood, at the 
conciufion of any treaty of peace, in fo 
good a relative fituation to France, as at 
prefent. It is rather fingular, while gen- 
tiemen fpeok fo much about Louiliana, 
and other comparatively unimportant. ad- 
ditions to French power, they never allude 
to our conquet of the Myfore, the de- 
ftruction of that power which was the 
ftaunch ally of France, and the inveterate, 
rettlefsenemy of this country. “What is 
our relative fituation to France in the Eatt 
Indies ?—-Who will anfwer by attemping 
a comparifon ?<-and is not our fituation 
in the Wett almoft equally fuperior ? Our 
iflands almoft trebled in produce during 
the war, with the addition of one of the 
mott fertile iflands in the Weft Indies, 
containing a molt capacious harbour, and 
forming the firlt naval depat in that quar- 
ter. By the continuance of the war, we 
certainly had no hopes of obtaining as va- 
luable objects as we have done by. the 
peace, and the definitive treaty received 
under every impreffion, particularly with 
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refpe&t to the relative fituation of this 
country and France, was as beneficial, 
honourable, and fecure, as any impartial 
and zealous friend of the nation could ex- 
pe&t. Having made fome excellent  re- 
marks on the internal ftate of France, and 
fhown that the ambition of that country 
was to be more confidered as the general 
difpofition of the people than of the form 
of government ; he maintained, that as it 
was wife to economife the refources of 
Great Britain, it was alfo wife, under all 
the circumftances, to economife the fpirit 
of the nation, and to conclude the peace, 
fuch as it was. The interefts of the 
country were entire, and its honour was 
preferved, ard in thofe affertions he ad- 
vanced nothing which could not be fatif- 
fa&torily made out both in general and de- 
tail. His lordfhip then adverted to the 
impropriety of the addrefs, in its inter- 
ference with the prerogative of his majetty 
to make peace, as it would, if complied 
with, neceffarily lead to a breach of the 
public faith. He concluded with moving 
an amendment to the following effect :— 
¢That all the words after the word 
« That,” as it firft occurred in the origi- 
nal motion be omitted ; that the hcufe do 
approve of the definitive treaty, as agree- 
able to the preliminary articles, that they 
have viewed with the greatett fatisfaétion 
the defeat of all perfidious attempts abroad, 
and traitorous defigns at home—that they 
do congratulate his majeity, that his do- 
minions have been preferved entire, and 
that the wealth, commerce, and trade of 
the conntry have been unimpaired and in- 
creafed ; that they are earneltly defirous to 
concur with his majefty in promoting and 
rendering permanent the bleflings of peace; 
that they, however, perfect'y rely upon 
the wifdom arid vigilance of his majefty in 
adopting every meafure which may be ne- 
ceflary to prepare for any viciffitude or 
change in the ttate of public affairs, and 
that the houfe are ready to fupport his 
ma‘efty in thofe aflurances with their lives 
and properties, in as Joyal and zealous a 
manner as during the Jare conteit.” 

The hon. Mr. Pott, in a f{peech of 
fome length, feconded the amendment. 

Mr. T. GRENVILLE went on the fame 
ground of his noble brother in the houfe 
.of lords, and repeated moitt of his ob- 
jetions. 

Mr. Dunpas next rofe to declare that 
the renewal of old treaties refpecting our 
eattern poflelions, was ab(olutely ulelefs, 
as fince the deitruftion of the Myforean 
cinpire, we had fully acquired the sights 


of fovereigns of India, and our claims - 
had no oppofition to apprehend in that 
quarter. With regard to the fubjeét im- 
mediately before the houfe, he admitted 
that both from theory and experience he 
could not approve of the ceffion of the 
Cape, nor of Malta. While the Cape 
remained in our hands, it furnifhed the 
means of fending out troops to India full 
of health and vigour; it. was an excellent 
naval ftation; it relieved us from alk 
anxiety about the return of our fhips from 
India and China after a long voyage. To 
the ifland of Malta he fcarcely could an- 
nex an inferior degree of importance. It 
was effential to the trade of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Levant. It was alfo a 
watch tower, from which he withed to fee 
the Britifh flag ever difplayed for the pro- 
tection of the Italian ftates; he muft, 
therefore, fay, he could never bea mem- 
ber of any adminiftration which could fur- 
render both thofe poffeffions, even as the 
price of peace: he could not, however, 
vote for the addrefs, which contained an 
invective againft the peace which had been 
made. 

After he fat down general Gafcoigne 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHE- 
QuER, though fully fenfible of the im- 
portance of a fpeedy decifion on this very 
interefting fubjeét, yet wifhed its merits 
to be fully difcuffed ; and if he could be 
affured that there were gentlemen ftill an- 
xious to deliver their fentiments, he fhould 
not oppofe the queftion of adjournment. 

Mr. Pitt ipoke a few words to the 
fame effect. 

Mr. SHERIDAN ftated that many mem- 
bers were anxious to deliver their fenti- 
ments, and hinted that he had an amend~ 
ment to offer in place of that which the 
noble lord had fubmitted. 

The quetlion was then loudly called for, 
and the houfe divided on general Gaf- 
coigne’s mtion—For the adjournment 
185—Againit it 137—-Majority 48. 

The houie adjourned at three o'clock. 

Friday, May 14. 

The debate was again refumed, when 
feveral new and puinted remarks in fup- 
port of the peace feil from Jord Caftlereagh. 
His lordhhip ooferved that it was with aito- 
nifament that be heard the maritime re- 
fources of France mentioned as an-object 
of apprehenfion to us, when we compari d 
them with the amenfe maritime refources 
which we had called forth during the war, 
and the immenfeincreate they had received 
even dusying the period of, hoitiliies. Ii 
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we, compared the commerce of this coun- 
ary and France, and how they had been 
affeted by the war, thefe apprehenfions 
mult vanith at once. Before the war, 
France had boafted an equality with Eng- 
land. Her imports then amounted to 
17,000,000, and herexports to 15,000,000. 
During the courfe of the war, the imports 
of France diminifhed to 61,000, and her 
exports to 11,000 3; while the imports of 
Great Britain had increafed t04.5,000,000, 
and her exports to 30,000,000. Would 
any one then fay, that there could, foon, 
be any competition between the commerce 
of thefe two powers, even fuppofing that, 
after the peace, they ftarted with equal 
advantages. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHE- 
QUER, in a fpeech fuil of argument and 
candour, reviewed the moft material ob- 
jeStions that had been ftarted on the other 
fide of the houfe.—He admitted that cir- 
cumftances of a very important mature had 
taken place between the figning of the pre- 
Iiminaries and the definitive treaty. Yet 
he did not hefitate in faying, that minifters, 
under the exilting circumt{tances, would 
have been wanting in daty had they ad- 
vifed his majefty to continue the war.— 
« I have never thought,’ faid Mr. Aglding- 
ton, ‘ of this treaty with exultation. I 
remain fatisfied that I have done the belt 
I could in my fituation. I have not at- 
tempted to decorate it in falfe colours, nor 
varniff) it over with deceitful giofles. ¥ 
I have yielded to prudence. I truft in 
God I never fhall forget that no fcale is fo 
low as to induce us to fubmit-to difgrace. 
Our honour conftitutes our fafety. Hf he 
were afited, why what pafled at Lyons did 
not Operate to break off the negociation, 
to obtain new fecurities, or to the making 
of remonftrances upon that head? He 
muit fay, that gentlemen have a wonder- 
tul facility in putting queftions which 
might be extremely difficult for him to 
an{wer, if not impoffible.—His great con- 
folation had been, ‘that if the negociation 
tailed, all the documents fhou!ld be laid 
before the houfe, and no information 
whatever withheld. We could nof, from 
our own inlular fituation, reftore the ba- 
Jance ef power on the continent. Provi- 
dence had not given us the means of do- 
ing every thing we might wifh to do for 
curfelves and our allies too. We are ftrong 
enough for all our feparate interefts ; but 
we never did, nor erer can, expeét to in- 
tufere in a, dire&t way te any great pur- 
pole, unaided, in continental concerns, 
He wondered gentlemen who oppoted him 
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did not fee the peace in the fame light with 
himfe!f. Would it not be better, even 
admitting their views to a certain extent, 
to take an opportunity of hufbanding our 
refources, and renewing our ftrength, till 
fome favourable opportunity occurred for 
the affiftance of our friends and allies, 
when Auftria, Ruffia, and Prvffia, might, 
m cafe of the unreftrained ambition of 
France, be difpofed to check her growth 
and progrefs in dominion. I hope the 
prefent peace will be permanent and hap- 
py; but if ina few years war fhould again 
unhappily be reforted to, it will be a great 
fatisfaction to us to have preferved, un- 
impaired, thofe means and refources which 
will then become fo indifpenfable. A great 
foundation of our ftrength is to be found 
in the knowledge which other powers may 
entertain of our refources. Let it not be 
thought, however, that they have been 
wafted in the late conteft, Far am I from 
thinking fo. On the contrary, the very 
means of the late fuccefsful negociation 
were the effect of the late war.——of the 
queftions difcufled relating to this treaty, 
there is not one which had not privately 
undergone a moft fcrupulous invettigation, 
particularly the matter of the renewal of 
treaties. The public have perhaps re- 
ceived the news of peace with too much 
joy. They fuppofed that taxation mutt be 
confiderably lowered on that account, and 
did not confider the neceffity of an in- 
creafed peace eftablifhment. But, if we 
are true to ourfelves, we may fit down 
and enjoy repofe, after a long, arduous, 
and glorious conteft, in a peace as ho- 
sourable as could be expeéted from all 
circumftances, and as permanent as our 
good faith and national dignity can com- 
bine to render it?’ mr 

Mr. SHERIDAN, in a fseech of fome 
length exprefféd his firm conviStion that 
the peace which had been made was, un- 
der all the circumftances, the beft that 
could have been made. He was, however, 
by no means convinced, that the objections 
had been made by a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Windham) and his friends, had 
been anfwered. On the contrary, he was 
convinced that many of their arguments 
were unanfwerable; but he did not there- 
fore attribute blame to the prefent mi- 
nifters, but to thofe who had placed th 
country in fuch a fituation as to render 
fuch a peace receffary. Upon thefe prin- 
ciples he could not vote for the original 
addrefs, which, in his opinion, conveyed 
a direé&t cenfure upon his: majetty’s mi- 
nifters, which ‘he did not think their con- 
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du&t in concluding this peace deferved ; 
on the other hand, he could not vote for the 
amendment propofed by the noble lord, 
becaufe it contained fome affertions which 
he could not-affent to. Helamented, that 
the noble lord’s amendment was fo word- 
ed, that he could not fupport it, becaufe 
he withed to exprefs his approbation of the 
peace, under all the circumftances under 
which it was concluded. Thus fituated, 
he fhould propofe an amendment, which 
he trulted, would be fupported by the re- 
mains of the old whig phalanx who had 
conftantly oppofed the war.—The objeét 
of his amendment would be, § to exprefs 
the regret of that houfe, that the omiffion 
of feveral opportunities of negociating for 
peace, and particularly the refufal ot Bo- 


FRA 


Extract from the Regifters of the Delibe- 
rations of the Confervative Senate, of 
the 8th of May 1802, 

Deliberation, containing the re-election of 

the firft Conful of the Republic, 

THE fenate, confifting of the number 
of members preferibed by the goth article 
of the conftitutional a&, 

Having feen the meflage of the councils 
of the republic, tranfmitted by three ora- 
tors of the government, relative to the 
peace between France and England ; 

After having heard its {pecial commit. 
tee, charged by its arréte of the 6th inft, 
to prefent a report on the teftimony of 
gratitude proper to be given to the firit 
confui of the republic ; 

Confidering, that the fenate cannot ex- 
prefs more folemnly to the firtt conful the 
gratitude of the nation, than in giving 
him a fplendid proof of the confidence with 
which he has infpired.the French people : 

Confidering, likewife, that the fecond, 
and third coniuls have honourably fecond- 
ed the glorious labour of the firft covful of 
the republic ; 

From thefe motives, and the fuffrages 
having been colleéted by fecret {rutiny, 
the fenate decrees as follows : 

Art. 1. The confervative fenate, in the 
name of the French people, teftifies its 
gratitude to the confuls of the republic. 

_ 2. The confervative fenate re-ele&ts ci- 
tizen Napoleon Bonaparte, firit conful of 
the French republic, for ten years imme- 

- diately following the ten years for which 

he has been appointed by the 39th article 
of the conflitution. 
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naparte’s offer to treat, had placed the 
country in a fituation, that juftified the 
painful facrifices made in the prefent 
treaty.’ 

Meffrs. Curwen, Tierney, Grey, Whit- 
bread, and Hobhoufe, faid a few words ; 
after which, Mr. Windham explained ; 
when the houfe divided on the motion for . 
the addrefs—Ayes 2o—Noes 276—Ma- 
jority againk it 256. 

The amendment propoféd by Mr. 
Sheridan was then put, and negatived 
without a divifionand lord Hawkef- 
bury’s amendment was carried without ¢ 
divifion. 3 

The houfe adjourned at five o’clock on 
Saturday morning. 


NC E., 


be tranfinitted by a meflage to the legifla- 
tive body, to the tribunate, and to the 
councils of the republic. 

TroncHet, Prefident. 


i Secretaries. 


Cuasset, and 
SERRUXIER, 
nr 
Bonaparte, firft Conful of the Republic, 
to the Confervative Senate. 
Senators, Paris, May 9. 

The honourable proof of your efteem, - 
contained in your deliberations of the 8th 
inttant, will be always deeply engraven in 
my heart. 

The fuffrage of the people has invefted 
me with the stint authority. I thould 
not think myfelf affured of your confi- 
dence, if the aét which retains me in that 
authority was not ftill fan&tioned by them. 
For the laft three years fortune has fmiied 
upon the republic, but fortune is incon- 
ftant, and many men who have been load- 
ed with its favours, have at jaft found that 
they had lived fome years too long. The 
intereft of my glery and of my happinels 
feem to fix the period when the peace of 
the world was proclaimed, as the term of 
my public life. But the glory and hap- 
pinefs of a citizen ought to give way, 
when the intereft and good withes of the 
ftate call upon him. You think } owe 
this new facrifice to the people: I will 
make it, if the withes of the people com- 
mand me to do that which your fuffrages 
have authoriled. 

(Signed) BoNnaPARTE. 
Decree of the roth of May. 

The confervative fenate taking’ - into 

confideration that thé refolution of the firit 
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conful is a fplendid mark. of homage paid 
to the fovereignty of the people ; that the 
people, confulted on their deareft interefts 
themfelves, decree as follows ; 

Art. 1. The French people fhall be 
confulted upon this queltion, 


HISTORICAL 


APRIL 29. 

THIS day the ceremony of the procla- 
mation of Peace took place. The pro- 
cetlion commenced at St. James’, and 
moved on till it came to ‘Temple-bar, 
where it was met by the lord-mayor, and 
the other city officers. The lord-mayor 
and fheriffs took their place in the line im- 
mediately after the heralds, and other of- 
ficers of the college of arms. At the bot- 
tom of Chancery-lane, the whole halted, 
and the herald read his majefty’s procla- 
mation. The proceffion then moved on 
through Fieet-ftreet, up Ludgate-hill, 
through St. Paul’s Church-yard, and into 
Cheapfide. At the top of Wood-itreet, 
the proclamation was again read. At the 
Royal Exchange it was read for the laf 
time. When they returned to the Manfion- 
lhoufe, the guards, with heralds, knight- 
marfhal, &c. pafled on, The lord-mayor, 
fheriffs and aldermen, alighted. 

The inhabitants of the metropolis had 
fo much time to prepare for the silumita- 
tions, that they had all the benefit of con- 
cert. Jlluminations were never more ge- 
neral. Among the places mott diftingutth- 
ed, were the Bank, Mantion houfe, Eaft 
India houfe, Phemx fire-office, Drury- 
Jane theatre, Mr. Hope’s, Cavendith- 
fyuare, and M. Otto’s, Portman-{quare. 

APRIL 30. 

Yefierday moining the bidders for the 
lottery met at the chancellor of the exche- 
quer's, in Downing: ltrect, when the tol- 
lowing were the propofals made : 


hae 
8 


15 
15 
15 
3$ 


Paul Groves reer 
Lit, and Co. « 
Cope, - o 
Sprott, and Co, 
Solomons, and Co. 3: “BS 
Wilkinton, and Co. - 35 397 
Shewell, ‘Towgood, and Co. 16 3-4 

The latter, theretore, have the contratt. 
The profit io government is the prodigi- 
cus fum of 555,000!.. This is the beit 
bargain that ever was made, 

Ou Wednelday, April 28, the feffions 
wc openat at the-Old Bailey, before 
lord Dilenborough, Mr. baron ‘Thompfon, 
the recorder, and feveral of the aldermen. 
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Shall Napoleon Bonaparte be conful for 
lite ? 

2. Regifters fhall be opened in each 
commune, where the citizens fhall be in- 
vited to git: their votes upon this quef- 
tion, 


CHRONICLE. 


May 1. 

Admiralty-ofice, April 27. His mz- 
jefty has been gracioufly pleafed to fignify 
his commands that, in confideration of the 
very meritorious fervices of the marines 
during the late war, the corps thal] in fu- 
ture be ftyled the Royal Marines. By 
command of their lordfhip. 

Evan NEPEAN. 
May 4. 

Yefterday a wardmote was held for the 
eleStion of an alderman of Caftle Baynard 
ward, in confequence of the refignation of 
Mr. Herne, when Mr. Rigby was eleéied, 

May 7. 

Yelterday was held the anniverfary 
meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, at which 
were prefent the archbifhops of Canterbury 
and York, the bifhops of London, Win- 
cheftes, Durham, Bath and Wells, Lin- 
coln, Rochefier, Norwieh, Exeter, Ox- 
ford, Chichefter, and St. David's; the 
right hon. lord Brownlow, the jord-mayor, 
aldermen Boydell, Watfon, Curtis, Ca- 
delJ, ;Perehard, and Flower; the two 
fheriffs, with many. of the clergy and 
laity. They afterward dined at Merchant 
Taylor's hall. 

Colle&tion at the rehearfal - f£ 52,26 
Feaft-day - - - 188 10 
At the hall - - = §35 60 


Total 705 96 

On Wednefday the recorder made his 
report to the king in council, of the feven- 
teen prifoncrs who received fentence of 
death in March feffion, all of whom were 
reipited during his majeity’s pleafure, 

May 8. , 

Yefterday.the right hon. the lord- mayor 
held a {pecial court of common-council, 
for the exprefs purpofe of confidering of 
an addreis to his majeity on the final ter- 
minaion of the war. 

Mr. Waithman moved, ¢ That a duti- 
fal and Joyal addrefs be presented to. his 
majetty, congratulating him upon the 
happy cnd ef the late bloody, extended, 
and expenfive war, in which we were lo 
unhappily engaged." 

Mr. Taddy feconded the motion, and 
on the queftion be put, it was unanimoully 
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agreed to, and a committee of all the al- 
dermén prefent, viz. Mefirs. Skinner, 
Curtis, Newman, Perchard, Shaw, and 
acommoner out of each ward, affifted by 
the officers, were appointed to draw upan 
addrefs ; and after withdrawing for fome 
time, returned ard prefented a draft of an 
addrefs, which being read twice, was ob- 
je&ed to by Mr. Waithman, who moved 
an amendment, which, ona divifion, was 
negatived, the numbers’ being as. fol- 
lows : 

For the amendment, two aldermen, 14 
commoners, two tellers—18. Againft it, 


two aldermen, 30 commoners, two tellers 
Majority 16 againft the amend- 


—34 
ment. 
May 12. 

A fubfeription has been opened at 
Lloyd's, for ere&ting a ftatue to Mr. Pitt, 
for ¢ the diftinguifhed and valuable fervices 
which he rendered his country during the 
courfe of his able and upright adminiftra- 
tion.” 

The feffions ended at the Old Bailey on 
Monday lait, when fentence of death was 


pafled on Fennell, Cotk, Hartwrighty - 


Beafeley, Clarke, Ralph, Harris, Davis, 
and Catharine Burn. Streatham, Walth 
and Rowan, were ordered to be tranfport- 
ed for fourteen years. Forty-two to be 
tranfported for feven years. Twenty-fix 
were ordered to be confined for fix months, 
feveral for {maller terms, and others to be 
whipped and difcharged. The feffions was 
then adjourned to Wednefday, June 2. 
May 15. 

On Thurfday the lord-mayor, alder. 
men, &c. proceeded in ftate from Guild- 
hall to St. James’, and prefented an ad- 
drefs of congratulation on the reftoration 
of peace. His majefty received them very 
gracioufly : they had the hondur to kifs 
his maje(ty’s hand, and Mr. fheriff Raw- 
lins received the honour of knighthood.— 
The following is his majefty’s anfwer to 
the addrefs :—* I thank you for this very 
Joyal and affeflionate addrefs, and for 
your congratulations on the reftoration of 
the public peace. Your cordial and tteady 
attachment to our invaluable conftitution, 
and the lively fenfe you exprefs of the un- 
rivalled exertions which have been difplay- 
ed by my fubjeéts of every defeription, are 
molt grateful to-me, and cannot fail to fe- 
cure to my city of London my conftant 
favour and protection. 

May 19. 

At a meeting held yefterday at Lloyd’s 
cotfee-houley to confider of the money 
Tailed for a ftatue to Mr. Pitt, it was re- 
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folved— That the money fhould be laid out 
at intereft until after his demife. 

Piymouth, May 17. Laft night and this 
morning there was a heavy fall of fnow on 
the kkirts of Bichly Wood and the Moor, 
and ice the thicknefs of a ¢crown-piece. 

; May 22. 

Yefterday the lord-mavor held a court 
of common-council, at Guildhall—feven 
aldermen, Mr.. recorder, Mr. common 
ferjeant, the law officers, and upward of 
350 commoners, were prefent. - His jor 
fhip laid before themthe anfwer of his 
majefty to their addrefs..of congratulation 
on the reftoration of peace; which, being 
read, was ordered to be entered on: the 
proceedings of the court. The court ore 
dered inftru&tions to be given to the com- 
mittee of city lands to defend the chartered 
rights of therity, and to ufe every exer- 
tion to profecute their petition pending in 
parliament againft the eftablithing a market 
at or near Paddington. The court agreed 
with the committee of city lands in their 
report for complying with the requelt of 
the earl of Darnley, for dire&ting a market 
near Finfbury-{quare, for the, fale of pro- 
viions, &c. ¥ 

On Thurfday morning, about four 
o'clock, a fire broke out at the repofitory 
in Woolwich Warren. Toward five the 
fire raged with uncommon fury, threaten- 
ing the de(trudtion of all the adioiming 
buildings. _ When it fpread nearer to the 
laboratory, the confequences of fuch an 
exploGion were fo truly alarming, it was 
in contemplation to batter it down with 
cannon. The wind, however, very for- 
tunately, confined the devaltation to the 
repofitory. After two hours exertion, the 
fury of the flames began to abate, and the 
fire was gradually maftered in fuch.a man- 
ner as to difpel every alarm for its further 
progrefs. The firft care was to remove 
the bombs and mostars from the imminent 
danger in which they were fitmate. Be- 
fide the fears for the laboratory, in ano- 
ther building adjoining were about fix 
thoufand gun-carriages, and vait quanti- 
ties of ammunition, in ftorehoules and 
work-fhops. With the exception of three 
mortars, which made a terrible explofion 


indeed, all the articles of a precarious na- 


ture were removed, ‘The curious articles 
deftroyed confilted of arms of a rare kind 
—Tippoo Saib’s gan—India wal] pieces— 
a variety of cannon—rockets! in fhort, 
almott every article ufed in the miliary 
art, together with every fpecimen of war- 
like weapons. The fire broke out at one 
and the ~~ time in three different piacesy 
3 Ba 
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befide which a great mafs of combuftible 
materials has been difcovered. ‘The da- 
mage done at the model-rogm is. particu- 
Jarly to be lamented, as feveral choice 
works of art have been deftroyed. 

May 24, 

Chelinsford, May 21. The late in- 
clement and unfeafonable weather is per- 
haps unparalleled in many years. In this 
part of the country, for several fucceffive 
days, fnow and hail have fallen, and ice 
has been found, in expofed fituations, near 
a quarter of an inch thick. On Friday 
and Saturday moxning the ice, fix or feven 
miles from the metropolis, was half an 
inch thick, the cold continued with little 
or no intermitlion till Sunday afternoon, 
when a warm gleani of funthine broke 
out; this was fucceeded by thunder, and 
that again by a fhower of fleet, or more 
properly of fnow. Monday morning was 
drofty even beyond thofe of Friday and 
Saturday, and the cold continued on 
Tuefday unufually fevere. On the night 


of Tuefday, and on the following day, a 


confiderable“quantity of rain fell, after 
which, the cold abated fomewhat of its 
vigour ; byt the weather fill continues 
highly unfeafonab!e. 

May 25. 

Yefterday a mail from Jamaica reached 
town, brought to Falmouth by the Chef- 
terfield packet, in forty days. By her, in- 
formation has been received, that very 
unfavourable accounts were circulated at 
Jamaica refpeing the ftate of the French 
army.inSt. Domingo. The climate, and 
the harafling kind of warfare carried on by 
the blacks, had greatly reduced the French 
force, and unlefs fpeedy and large rein- 
forcements arrived, the fuccefs of the ex- 
pedition was deemed hopelefs. 

May 26. 

Yefterday a court of aldermen was held 
at Guildhall, prefent the lord-mayor, 17 
aldermen, the recorder, and fheriffs ; when 
the fellowing gentlemen were nominaied 
to be prefented to the livery on Miifum- 
mer-day, for their choice of two of them 
to be fheriffs of London and county. of 
Middlefex, for the enfuing year, viz. 
Wiliam George Sibley, efq. citizen and 
mercer ; Wi:lliam Thwaytes, efq. citizen 
and clothworker; Philip’Norris, efq. ci- 
tizen and carpenter; Charles Pratt, efq. 
citizen and baker; John Butts, efq. citt- 
zen and draper ; br John Arundell, knt. 
citizen and gun-maker; Peter Everitt 
Meitaer, efq. citizen and clothworker ; 
James Simmons, efq. citizen and fta- 
tioner; and Thomas Fith, efq. citizen 
and armourer and brazier. ©’ 
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BIRTH... 
LADY of William Baker, efq. M. P. 
a fon, 


MARRIAGES. 

HON, George Vere Hobart, fecond fon 
of the earl of Buckinghamfhire, to mils 
Janet Maclean, eldeft daughter of licute- 
naot-colonel Alexander Maclean, efq. 

Samuel James Arnold, efq. of Duke- 
ftreet, Weitminfter, to mifs Matilda Cgro- 
line Pye, daughter of Henry James Pye, 
elq. of Queen’s-fquare, Wettminfter. 


DEATHS. 

REV. E. Nelfon, reétor of Burnham 
Thorp, Norfolk, and father of lord vif- 
count Nelfon, aged 79 years. 

Cecil Pitt, efq. of Daltton, aged 79. 

Mrs. Hatfield Kaye, fifter of the laf 
ear] of Strafford. 

William Withers, efq. recorder of York, 

T. Warren, efq. at Warminfter, aged 
85. . 
Mrs. Williams, wife of C. Williams, 
efq. and youngeft daughter of the late fir 
John Gibbons, bart. 

Sir John Stewart Hamilton, bart. M. P. 

Mr. Peter Elmfly, formerly a bookfeller 
in the Strand. 

Widow Pilmer, of Stamford Baron, 
aged 100. A 

Rev. Edward Cranmer, vicar of St. 
Bride’s, London. 

Mrs. Fielding, widow of the late Henry 
Fielding, efq. well known by his literary 
productions. 

Mrs, Elifabeth Renwick, aged 72 years, 
daughter of the late fir William Purvis, 
bast. 

Milfs Boyd, fitter of fir Johp Boyd, bart. 

Widow Miller, at Fen Ditton, aged 
103, 

Hon. Frederick Stuart, M. P. 
Lady Payne, widow of the late fir Gillies 
Payne. t 

Adam Urquhast, efq. of Aberdeenfhire, 
aged 8r. 

Mrs. Mary Noel, aged 78, aunt to 
vifcount Wentworth. 


Lady of the hon. A, Butler Danvers. 


PROMOTIONS. 

JAMES Piget, efq. and William lord 
Radftock, vice-admirals of the red—to be 
admirals of the blue. 

Alexander Gicome, and George Kep- 
pel, efqrs. vice-admirals of the white—to 
be vice-admirals of the red. fe 

Charles Chamberlayne, and P. Rainier, 
efq. vice-admirals of the blue--to be vice- 
admirals of the white. 
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Sir George Home, and fir Charles Cot- 
ton, barts. rear-admira!¢ of the red—to be 
vice-admirals of the blue. 

John Willett Payne, efq. and fir Robert 
Calder, rear-admirals of the white—to be 
rear-admirals of the red. 

William Adam, efq.—folicitor-general 
to the prince of Wales. 

Lieutenant. generals John Leland, James 
Hamilton, John Stratton, James Rooke, 
Charles Crofbie, John earl of Suffolk, hon. 
Chapple Norton, George Hotham, David 
Dundas, fir Robert Abercromby, kK. B. 
Gerard Lake, fir Thomas Mufgrave, bart. 
James Coates, Ralph Dundas, Richard 
Whyte, fir Alured Clake, K. B.—to be 
generals in the army. 

Hon. George Vere Hobart—to be lieute- 
nant-governer of Grenada. 

William Rawlins, eiq.—a knt. 

Thomas Sutton, efq. folicitor-general— 
a knt. 

John Pinhorne, efq. of the Ifle of Wight 
=a knt. 

Charles Arbuthnot, efq.—envoy extra- 
ordinary to the court of Sweden. 

PREFER MENT. 

DR. Richard Beadon, bifhop of Glou- 
cefter——to be bifhop of Bath and Wells. 
BANKRUPTS. From the GAazeTTe, 


APRIL 27. 

J. HARPER, Bordefley, Warwick- 
thire, malt-mill-maker. 
- A. Scott, Workington, mercer. 

J. Ofbalditton, Southampton, baker. 

W. Williams, Dean-itreet, Holborn, 
carpenter. 

W. Lathbrooke, Southampton-build- 
ings, Chancery-lane, wine-merchant. 

E. Doufe, Coades-rew, Lambeth, mil- 
liner. 
W. Robinfon, R. F. Parris, and D. 
Squires, King-itreet, Seven Dials, bakers. 
May 1. 
J. D. Collier, Abridge, Effex, farmer. 
J. Sarjant, Sunderland, fpirit-merchant. 
R. W. Carr, and R. Carr, Leeds, in 
Yorkthire, dryfalters. 

H. Reader, Leeds, York thire, mercer. 

R. Hooper, Burbage, Wilthhire, corn- 
chandler. 

S. Bithop, Great Newport-ftreet, Soho, 
ftationer. 

J. Gogerly, Alderfgate-ftreet, money- 
{crivener. 

E. Heal, Trowbridge, innkeeper. 

H. Wilkinfon, Bill:ter-lane, merchant. 

P Max 4- 

T. Aris, Upper Rathbone-place, St. 
Pancras, fthopkeeper. 

E. Pemberton, and J. Houlding, Liver- 
pool, merchants. 
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J. Pride, Rome, Monmouthhhire, tim- 
ber merchant. 

J. Ruffell, Worcefter, grocer. 

W. Tidfwell, Stockport, Chefter, cot- 
ton-{pinner. ~ 

E. F. Sadler, Gloucefter, mercer. 

J. Sutherland, Bath, haberdather. 

W.. Sutton, Sadlers’-hall-court, mer- 
chant. 

W. Shevill, Great Prefcott-ftreet, Good- 
man’s fields; merchant. 

J. Shariand, Cock(pur-ftreet, Charing- 
crofs, linen-draper. 

J. Ruffell, E. Ruffell, W. Hartland, 
and T. Williams, Worcefter, merchants. 
May 8. 

J. Elderton, Great Carter-lane, oilman, 

T. Wilkinfon, Grimefcarrfoot, Yorke 
fhire, merchant. 

J. Rideing, Liverpool, merchant. 

J. Faulkner, Macclesfield, in Chethire, 
druggift. 

T Platt, Diglee, Yorkhhire, merchant. 

W. Sutton, Salters’-hall-court, London, 
merchant. 

J. Golding the elder, and J. Golding, 
the younger, Pudhill, in Gloucetterfhire, 
clothiers. 

J. Hoftage, Oxford-ftreet, haberdafher. 

May 11. 

F. Marfhall, Northumberland-ftreet, 
jeweller. 

J. Varley the younger, Shard!ow, Dere 
byfhire, cornfactor. 

W..Dale, Petworth, Suffex, miller. 

T. Cartwright, Manchefter, upholfterer. 

J. Harrifon, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staf- 
fordfhire, manufacturer of earthenware. 

T. Johnfon, Kidderminfter, grocer. 

D. Hamaway, Brandon, Norfolk, mer- 
chant. 

J. Chaddock, and R. Keay, Wigan, in 
Lancafhire, potters. 

May 15. 

W. Doller, Winchefter, innholder. 

T. Smith, Drury-lane, baker. 

G. Wrigley, Matley, Chefter, hatter. 

J. Rineing, Liverpool, and W. Lever, 
Manchefter, merchants. 

T. Beefley, Burton, Yorkfhire, potter. 

T. Lanfdale, Lower Brook-ftreet, linen- 
‘draper. 

T. Powell, Warwick-ftreet, Golden- 
fquare, taylor. so 

H. White, Back Road, Iifiygton, ftock- 
broker, 

D. Wolftenholme the younger, Walt- 
ham.-crofs, Hertfordhire, innholder. 

J. Douglas, Cuper’s-bridge, Lambeth, 
clothier. 

E. Gardner, Jew's-row, Chelfea, cheefe- 
monger. 
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W. Watfon, ,Fenchurch-ftreet, mer- 
chant. 

}. Rapfon, Plymouth-dock, fhopkeeper. 

W. Gilbert, Chifwell-ftreet, grocer. 

L. Mozley, Liverpool, watchmaker. 

May 18. 

B. P. Wagner, Great Winchefter-ftreet, 
merchant. ; 

J. Lewis, Old Jewry, warehoufeman. 

W. W. Young, Dillis-mill, Glamor- 
ganfhire, miller. 

T. Harrifon the younger, Sandford-hall, 
Gloucefterfhire, timber-merchant. 

J. Yeomans, Tamworth, Staffordhhire, 
clothier. 

W. H. Newton, Golden-lane, Barbi- 
can, liquor-merchant. 

}. B. Timmings, Portfea, Southamp- 
fon, grocer. 

May 22. 

R. Rutherford, Sunderland, maft-maker. 

J. M. Bloomfield, Manfel-ftreet, Good- 
man’s-fields, money-fcrivener. 

D. Seefeldt, Greek-ftreet, Soho, taylor. 

J. Harrifon, Workington, Cumberland, 
fi|-maker. 

E. Graydon, Sunderland, fpirit-mer- 
ehant, 

J. Antill, Highgate, dealer in coals. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

PORTEUS’ Leétures on the Gofpet of 
St. Matthew, 2 vol. 8vo, 135. 

Gifborne’s Sermons, 8vo, 8s. 

Kett’s Elements of General Knowledge, 
avol. vo, rss. 

Yorke’s Mural Nights, er Elements of 
Civil Knowledge, $vo, 9s. 

Paternal Prefent, r2mo, 2s 6d. 

Willich’s Domeftic Encyclopoedia, 4 
wol. Svo, 2! 2s. 

Duncan's Annals of Medicine, 1801, 2s. 

German Mufeum, 3 vol. 8vo, 11 11s 6d. 

Pinkerton’s Modern Geography, 2 vol. 
gto, 41 4s—royal paper, 6] 6s. 

Woodfall’s Law of Landlord and Te- 
nant, royal 8vo, 16s. 

Sotheby°s Oberon, and Oreftes, 12mo, 


7S. 
Gifford’s Satires of D. J. Juvenalis, 4to, 
ai rts 6d. 
Opie’s (Mrs.) Poems, 12m0, 6s. 
Shepherd’s Life of Poggio Bracciolini, 
ato, if cs. 
Ado'pbus’ Hiftory ef England, 1760 
to 1783, 3 vol. 8vo, sl s1s 6d. 
_ Poetical Regitter, for 1801, fmall 8vo, 
gs 


Myfteries of Abruzzo, 2 vol. 12mo, 7s. 
Debret:’s Peerage of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 2 vol. 18mo, 145. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
"May 15, 1802. 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Bufhe!s. 


Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye. Bailey. Oats, 
s. d, &%& desi de s dy 
































Middlefex 65 3/34 7/33 323 8 
Surry 66 0134 °133 $i22 © 
Hertford 57 c]46 6)30 6/24 © 
Bedford 63.31/25 6134 ol1g 4 
Huntingdon 60 gi-——]30 810 8 
Northampton | 65 2/44 ©j\28 r0j15 4 
Rutland 59 Sl — 31 of16 6 
Leicefter 68 0141 5133 7/16 g 
Nottingham 74 4(48 36 6/18 oO 
Derby 73 olm———|42 0/20 4 
Stafford 72 6\-———"|38 40/20 1 
Salop 7Q 6/49 29133 7/22 9g 
Hereford 6r 3/4! 7i3e 7\22 9 
Worcefter 64 313|39 2)32 33/25 11 
Warwick 72 srr: et 4 
Wilts 56 4\-“—~|z9 820 8 
Berks 62 11\"——"—"|123 9/23 4 
Oxford 59 Ol-———"|32 2\20 4 
Bucks 63 Oj“ 134 6/22 3 
Brecon 67 2——I32 0116 o 
Montgomery 62 4/43 2/34 4/16 © 
Radaor 65 3i-———"13¢ 3/18 6 
Maritime Counties. 

Effex 61 5129 628 624 © 
Kent §9 10j-————/32 2/23 8 
Suffex 59 Ojm———|}30 cj22 4 
Soffolk 69 1\e——|28 3/17 4 
Cambridge 61 biem———i30 6113 4 
Norfolk 62 s0je———|28 5i18 4 
Lincoln 66 Sj-m———/32 Cf15 2 
York 64 1144 7/30 Ol15 0 
Durham 64 Sn a 17. 6 
Northumberland] 58 6/41 ©/28 6]15 9 
Cumberland 72 $149 Ojs2 off8 5 
Weitmorland 77 6154 Cigg roj2z0 3 
Lancafter 69 5 39 9/99 2 
Chefter 64 BHe———|40o 820 4 
Flint 66 10 

Denbigh 72 Gl-————|41 1]18 6 
Angletea ——|-—}28  o|-— 
Carnarvon qo 8 3§ off5 0 
Merioneth 7% Oi-——!39 of f8 8 
Cardigan 58 4\-——}24 o}!o oO 
Pembroke 58 air |[22 «Bitz 6 
Carmarthen 58 ojm——— 28 7}13 10 
Glamorgan 66 1\-———/26 10/17 .4 
Gloucefter 65 glem—j29 5]21 3 
Somerfet 60 6[-——|25 10/-———= 
Monmouth 65 sl-——|31 8123 0 
Devon §8 3]-——-|25 10/14 10 
Cornwall 58 I;--~-—}25 4l14 & 
Dorfet 61 4fj2 o]27 13/26 6 
Hants 57 &\-——|28 8i21 © 

















Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quarter | 64 4]4x ofj1 8j18 10 


May 27=-Peck Loaf, 3s 2d. 
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Wind. Weather, &ce Rain 1,08 
NE 1 | hazy 
E2 
EO | hazy } 
s 1} hazy. foggy night 
sw © } little wet attimes: not cloudy / 
E 1}. little rain | 
ENE 1 | not cloudy: brighter \ ¢ 
EsE 1 | hazy, cloudlefs eve | 
ESE 1} hazy 
wsw 1]. thick upward at night: fine 
wnw 1 | hazy 
Nw 2 | hazy. clear night ‘ 
nw 1} hazy 
w 1 ].. cloudy night: fine i 
wsw 2]. cloudy. fine } 
wsw 2]. calm and cloudy night : little rain ‘ 
NO} . foggy and little wet: little rain. fine 
wNw I]. cloudlefs eve 
wy]. more cloudy 
w 2]. cloudy: drizzly morning 
WNw 2] rain. more wind and chiefly fine 
w 3]. little rain at eve. hail: fine { 
w 2]. little fnow and hailsfine : little hail 
WNw 2}. little rain. fine: little rain ; 
NNw I]. thower of hail. fine i 
NNW 2]. little rain at times 
w I}: cloudy 
w I}. much fmall rain: fair 
wsw 2]. more or lefs cloudy at times 
wsw 2]. clear eve: fittle rain 
sw C]. chiefly cloudy 
Nw I}: Clear 
WNw 0] hazy, fine: cloudy 
w 1]. more cloudy j 
w 1]. little cloudy: fine ] 
w 1}. cloudy night: little rain 1 
w 0]. chiefly cloudy ; 
w 1]. fine eve f 
wo]. cloudy: fine ‘ 
nw 1] hazy. cloudy ? 
E 1]. not cloudy: fine 
£1] hazy. clear night: cloudy 
sw 2]. lefs cloudy 
wew 2]. clear night , 
wxw 1]. little wet at times: fhower. fine } 
N 1 | rain and fine at times, clear night i 
wnw I 
sw 2]. cloudy night 
sw 1 |. more wind and lefs cloudy at times 
sw 2 |. rain. clear night 
w 1 | hazy ’ 
sw 2]. cloudy. fine night 
ssw I}. much gentle rain 
w 2{ much gentle rain. fair night: fine 
N 1] : cloudy 
NNE I]. cloudlefs night , 
NNE 1]. little wet é 
NNE I |. lefs cloudy, thick upwards little rain 
NE I]. fine 
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